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THE FUTURE OF MUSLIM NATIONS! 


Mohammad Natsir 


Pakistan is an Islamic country. So is my country, Indonesia. But, 
though we recognize Islam to be the faith of the Indonesian people, we have 
not made an express mention of it in our constitution. Nor have we ex- 
cluded religion from our national life. Indonesia has expressed its creed 
in the “* Pantjasila ’’, or the Five Principles, which have been adopted as the 
spiritual, moral, and ethical foundation of our nation and our state. Your 
path and ours is the same ; only it is diffierently stated. 


You are resolved to make a constitution that will conform to the pre- 
cepts of Islam. This will be epoch-making work. The result of your 
endeavours will be for the whole world a test of what we Muslims mean 
by Islamic government, a test of whether such government and its laws can 
be compatible with freedom of religion and worship for everyone and with 
equality before the law. 


We have to realize that appreciation of the virtues of Islam is greatly 
lacking outside the Islamic world, and that even amongst Muslims, there 
are many misconceptions about the true aims and purposes of Islamic 
teachings. Centuries of abject submission to foreign rulers has des- 
troyed the prestige of the Muslims the world over as well as their sense of 
selfrespect. Nevertheless, the West, having once experienced the greatness 
and power of Islam, has never lost sight of the potentialities contained 
in the Muslim world. The endeavour of the Muslim nations, in the 19th 
century, to come close to each other and to resurrect themselves, known as 
the Pan-Islamic movement, met with suspicion on the part of the Western 
world. It regarded this movement asa menace to its power and _ its 
colonies, which provided it with precious raw materials, indispensable for 
the prosperity of its economic life. Writings such as Lothrop Stoddard’s 
The New World of Islam and The Rising Tide of Colour and even the 
articles on Pan-Islamism in the Encyclopaedia Brittania bear witness to 
the open or at best barely covert animosity to that movement. But the 





1. Address to the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs on April 9, 1952. 
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Muslim world could not make its voice heard against these untrue and 
the unjust fears and accusations. 


There is one outstanding misconception to which I would like to call 
your attention. Many say that an Islamic country, such as Pakistan, will 
develop-into a theoratic state. Unfortunately those who hold this view 
are not at all clear as to what they really understand by that word = * theo- 
cracy”, except that they regard it as something objectionable. Most 
Americans of the United States do think of their country and their people 
as Christian. Their late president, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, was very 
out-spokenly Christian and during the last World War, seldom failed to 
mention Christianity in his appeals to the peoples of the world. So are 
the British people a Christian people, with Christianity as their state 
religion, with their King as the Head of the Anglican church and defender 
of the faith. As a consequence, religious or church ceremonials have in 
Britian a great place in many events of the state. So are the Dutch, a 
Christian people, who have it laid down in their constitution that _ their 
monarch shall be of the Protestant creed. Evén France, which is declared- 
ly non-religious in its state organisation, and several other Christian 
countries of Europe, have always given very great support to Christian 
missionary activities in extra-European countries, in Asia, Africa, Australia, 
and especially in the colonial or semi-colonial territories. So much so that 
up to the end of the nineteenth century, it was said that Europeans established 
their rule in the colonies through the three m’s: mercenary, missionary 
and military. The Netherlands had a Christian clericalist government 
since the beginning of the 20th century (to be more exact since 1903 
until 1940). However, itis never said that the government of any one of these 
countries is theocratic. But no sooner do we, after the achievement of 
our independence, proclaim ourselves an Islamic nation than concern is 
expressed about our “ going theocratic ”. 


The truth is that Islam has no priests. | We have scholars of theology, 
the “ Ulema ”’ as they are called. We have the teachers of theology ; we 
have experts in the various branches of the theological science ; we have 
the jurists or fugaha. But they are not priests. They do not require ordi- 
nation or investiture by any authoity, religious or secular. They are not 
called bya parish to perform the divine services for a church or a chapel, as 
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aChristianclergymanora minister is. There are also the imams, leaders of 
the salat, or the services of worship, coloquially called ‘prayer’. But the 
institution of official professional imams is not a requirement of our 
religion. It is solely based on practical grounds. 


Thus there is, and can be, no priesthood in Islam; _no priestly hierar- 
chy; no priestly authority or priestly rule, having any essential function 
in the state, either in government or in legislation or in the administra- 
tion of justice. Still more important is the fact, which is self-evident in the 
absence of priesthood or clergy, that there is in Islam no “church”, in the 
sense of a separate body, having a separate existence within the state. 
Islam, asa religion, must live in every individual Muslim’s daily life, in his 
private affairs as well as in his relations to society and the state. It must 
thus pervade the life of the whole community. And therefore Islam cannot 
conceive of a separation of religion from the life of the community, or the 
society, or the nation, or the state. But this is far from what is to be under- 
stood by theocracy. It is not my intention to be apologetic about Islam. 
For Islam does not need any apology. But I do want to expose this most 
dangerous misconception, rooted in western minds, that a state or a 
nation, avowing a religious creed, is necessarily a theocracy. 


Nevertheless, the course of history has brought about the ressurrection 
of the Muslim world; and we are gradually coming into our own again. 
The West, after having belatedly found out that Islam is not the peril the 
world has to face, is now soliciting our co-operation to preserve and ward 
off the peril of a calamitous third world war. This change of attitude, 
however, is as yet only negative, consisting, as it apparently, does of the 
choice of the lesser of two evils. As long as this position persists, we shall 
have our misgivings about the real aims and purposes of the West. And in 
the light of our past history, we have good reasons to be suspicious of the 
West. That being the case, no fruitful results can be exepected from co- 
operation between the West and ourselves. The existing misconceptions 
about Islam must be rooted out completely, if mutual suspicion and dis- 
trust are to be overcome. Further, with regard to the part that we should 
play in the proposed co-operation, our own views and consideratons must be 
fully taken into account. We cannot be expected just to fall in line and 
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do what we are told. Islamic precepts and our position as __ Asiatic 
countries are decisive factors, which cannot be neglected. It is of the 
greatest importance that we ourselves should take a major part in dis- 
abusing the West of its many anti-Islamic prejudices and misapprehensions, 
which it regards as real knowledge, and on which it bases its attitude and 
policies. 


It is most necessary from our own point of view that we should parti- 
cipate to the fullest extent in the activities and endeavours of the United 
Nations. We are also conscious of the need for establishing in interna- 
tional relations the most favourable conditons for developing a workable 
organization for the settlement of disputes between states and nations, 
without recourse to war. For this purpose, mutual trust, or at least the 
absence of more or less obvious reasons or occasions for distrust and 
suspicion, must undoubtedly be considered as a most desirable condition. 
Inthis, we can do our part by giving honest information and clarification 
about our position and tendencies, such as they are, arising out of our 
Islamic creed. 


We have also to meet internal difficulties, some of which are very serious. 
Like all religions communities, we Muslims have in our ranks zealots. 
Our zealots believe in a Muslim state, which is a copy of the society of the 
Prophet’s time. They are inimical to all things new, even though these 
may be desirable and even necessary in the present day world, with its new 
angles of national and international life. They are opposed to scientific 
and technical innovations, especially those that have come from the West. 
They think of an Islamic state as if it were exclusively for Muslims. They 
are against progress of all kind. The greatest danger is that in some 
countries the zealots make appeals to the ignorant masses, who have the 
strong, and not altogether mistaken, impression that the Western world is 
hostile to Islam and the Muslims. 


Another difficulty is caused by Westernized people in our midst, 
whose notions about Islam, and for that matter about religion in general, 
are derived from Western ideas. They think of religion as a conservative 
and retrograde influence. They look upon Islam, which they still see 
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practised in a pious, devoted and conscientious manner, by people who 
take their religious principles and duties very earnestly, as worse than 
Christianity, whose followers are now apparently under the influence of 
modern, humanistic, unreligious theories and principles. In constitutional 
and legislative matters, they can only think of following the patterns of the 
modern Western world. This too is not right. To find out what is right, a 
profound and thorough study of the Quran and of the history of the 
foundation of Islam and of the early Islamic state is needed. This study 
should be of a more scientific character than has been attempted in the 
past. 


I have come here not to speak of or for my nation or yours. I thinkit 
is time that we looked at ourselves as Muslims, as human beings, as men and 
women, as flesh and blood, and weighed ourselves. I know next to nothing 
of anthropology and of the science of races. But I do know something 
about myself as a human being and of you as human beings. I was born a 
Muslim and know something about my religion. Today, here as a Muslim 
and among Muslims, I think I would like to examine ourselves critically. 


I think, in fact I am firmly of the opinion, that we have placed too much 
vocal, verbal stress on the fact of our being Muslims. We are Muslims. 
We are born Muslims. We live as Muslims. We die as Muslims. But 
there is no place for vanity in Islam. We have been taught that Islam is 
not a mere profession of faith. We must prove our faith by our acts, by 
striving, by glorifying our God and our religion by our deeds. Words of 
mouth are not enough. The Quran tells us that Islam is a religion of pro- 
gress, of going forward, of action. The Prophet, on whom be Peace and 
Blessings, taught his followers to go forward and prove their faith by their 
deeds. 


For the past ten centuries, we have spent a great amount of our time 
professing our faith. We are doing the same today. But very little effort 
seems to be devoted to the doing of things. Today, our Muslim lands are 
among the most backward. We experience small difficulty, it seems, in 
explaining this away : geography, climate, foreign exploitation......... 
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But climate has not changed appreciably since the time of 
Islam’s beginnings. Yet the fact remains that we once surpassed 
Europe in almost every field of human achievement. Modern science 
was evolved from Muslim science, not from the European intellectual vacuum 
of the Dark and Middle Ages. The West borrowed from us then. But as 
we lost ourselves in blind bickering and futile argument, West went ahead. 
We remained behind. And still we remain behind, though there are now 
signs of a great stirring. But we still have in our social body the sickness 
which all but destroyed us. It is possible that this awakening of ours is 
the stirring of a fevered soul, the waking up of the sick, as the crisis ap- 
proaches. Perhaps we are waking up for a last glimpse of the sky before 
dropping into oblivion. Perhaps we are about to rise again, to heights 
which long have awaited us. Some of us believe that God has granted 
Islam one chance more. Most of us are convinced that we can succeed. A 
vast number of us are determined to move forward, upward—not only to the 
heaven of the hereafter, but the heaven we can make of this world, this 
dunia, if we practise Islam, instead of merely talking Islam. 


Drafting a constitution and laws of various kinds is an arduous task. 
However, it represents only one aspect of the problem. Laws alone do 
not change man. The constitution must be made to work by the people 
by their earnest niyyat, their purposeful endeavour to live upto its noble 
principles, and to conform to its letter as well as its spirit, by their words 
and their deeds in their everyday lives, individually and collectively. 


However faith cannot be legislated. Love cannot be legislated. A 
man loves when he is inspired to love. A believer believes because he is 
inspired to believe, inspired by the nobility of the creed and its inner 
beauty, which to the true believer is constantly revealing itself. 


If we tell our youth toadmire and believe in Isam, and at the same time 
we surround our youth with ignorance, wilful ignorance, their elders sunk in 
squalor and filthand lost in petty arguments, can we wonder that some turn 
their backs on us ? Unless we can give our youth something better than 
they have been offered in the past, we are doomed to lose their respect and 
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their love. It is difficult to appreciate that which is ridiculous. Islam is 
the light of this world. We have not been Muslims in the real sense of 
the word, for a long time. We have not been worthy of leadership ; and 
so we have had to follow. 


I, and many others like me, believe that we are on the threshold of a 
great new era. A great opportunity is presented to us, the opportunity to 
rise again. We will not rise by bluff or on the strength of polemics. We 
can never gain stature by mere profession of faith. We can survive only by 
labour and daring and integrity ! We shall rise only when we desist from 
examining our neighbour and, instead, search our own hearts. 


Islam is not the dust of sajadah, clinging to the forehead and intentional- 
ly left there, for all to see and approve. Islam is not the empty 
quoting of the Quran or the mounting of the Hadis. /s/am is the secret 
covenant between God and whomsoever praises and glorifies God. Islam is 
good, accomplished in anonymity, for the sake of our brotherhood, and 
not to earn our neighbour’s praise or excite his envy. 


A vast evil has come upon this earth. It is apparent that great sec- 
tions of the people of the West and the East have dedicated themselves to 
mutual destruction.. On the eve of that terrible happening, we Muslims 
and our lands have been granted a sudden new dignity. Suddenly we 
are of “ strategic’ importance. Our land areas are a “ key ”, but whether 
to damnation or glory, it is up to us to detrmine. 


We have been granted this respite form the descent we have been 
making in the past. We shall start upward now—or be exterminated. 
And if we do not rise after this long punishment, then we deserve to 
perish. 


We must prepare ourselves for the challenge and the opportunity that 
have been presented to us. Al-Ukhwuatul-Islamyah is an ancient 
brotherhood. Its strengthis about to be tested. I pray that we have come to 
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the end of our Dark Ages. I pray that we put away vanity and earn 
the right to be proud. 


So we must now put aside sterile argument. This is the hour of de- 
cision, not equivocation. We have babbled about Capitalism and Com- 
munism. But we must not remain negative any longer. We must show 
the world that we do have a positive alternative to solve our problems, 
economic, social, and cultural. 


THE SCHUMAN PLAN' 


Jean Deciry. 


Before analysing the Schuman Plan, I must, in order to make it easily 
understood, explain the political and economic background that gave rise 
to it. This takes one to the political and economic origins of the first and 
the second world wars. From my point of view, the economic factors play- 
ed the bigger part in 1914 and political and ideological factors played the 
bigger part in 1939. After war comes peace. Here again, I would say that 
political and ideological conflicts have played a bigger part in the latter 
place than in the former. This part has been so important that the 
economic factors have had to yield their front line place to the political 


ones. 


After the second world war or the day after the Yalta Conference or 
even the day before the San Francisco Conference, the world was not what 
one would have liked it to be. Quite soon, the ideological conflict bet- 
ween the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. made impossible a wholesale reorganisa- 
tion of world economy, in such a way that political factors should not inter- 
fere with it. Economics is subject to natural laws; and it is unnatual for it 
to be controlled by political forces. It has to conform to reality and to fit 
in with it. However in view of its geographical position, France could not 


remain unaffected by the contemporary Political and ideological struggles. 


1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on March 6, 1952. 
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Uptill 1914 she was, with her 40 million inhabitants, confronted by 
Germany, with her 60 million inhabitants, determined to rule the world. 
Today the main parties to the conflict are different. The conflict is between 
two states as large as continents, i.e. the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. Germany 
herself is divided into two parts, one of which is, in fact, politically and 
economically, bound to the U.S.S.R. and the other still occupied by U.S., 
U.K. and France. If one has a look at a map of the world today, France 
and other Western European countries (including West Germany) appear 
very small as compared with American and Soviet territories. However, it 
happens that some people developed the idea of a political and economic 
federation of Western Europe, so that it should strengthen itself and have 
a voice in the matters in issue between East and West. I shall not attempt 
to explain what efforts have been made on the political level in order to 
federalize Europ: and what success or failure has been noted by the 
“European Council”, whose headquarters are located in Strasbourg, a 
French city, which is of great sentimental importance to the French 
people. But I should like to show what efforts have been made to settle 
Europe economically, these efforts being represented by the Schuman Plan. 


You are no doubt aware of the importance of coal and steel. Oil, 
since the beginning of this century, has dethroned the monopoly of coal as 
a source of power. However, coal remains essential for the manufacture 
of steel, the use of which has kept on increasing since the beginning of 
twentieth century. 


I shall now recall briefly some facts about French and German resources 
of coal, iron ore and manufacture of steel. It is necessary to do so, although 
the facts are well known, in order to state the problem. Fortunately 
France has important mines, which placed her, before the second world 
war, second only to the U.S.A. amongst the producing countries of iron 
ore. We should say that France has now conceded this second place to 
U.S.S.R. Before 1939, France normally produced about 36 million tons of 
iron ore a year, out of which about 4 million were mined in French North 
Africa, 2 million in the several iron fields of France and more than 30 
million in the Lorraine fields. I beg you to keep in mind the last figure, 
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which is essential for understanding the economic dialogue between France 
and Germany. 


Now if we blend in a blast furnace about one ton of coke with 3 tons of 
iron ore (of a low grade, such as is obtained in Lorraine), we get one ton 
of pig iron, which, after being processed, becomes steel. 


Siderorigical coke is coal, which has been cleared of its volatile con- 
tents. It has to be rich in carbon and poor in ashes. There is very little 
coal of that kind in France. Before the war, France used to export about 
one half of her iron ore production. But in order to manufacture into steel 
what she needed for her internal consumption, she had to import more than 
60% of the coke or coke-coal required for it. Actually she imported 5 
million tons of coke or coke-coal a year. Of this 35 to 40% came from 
Germany, and especially from the rich coal basin of Ruhr. 


France used to produce from 8 to 10 million tons of steel a year and 
was, some times, the third, the fourth or the fifth producer in the world. 
But, as I told you, she depended on foreign sources, especially Germany, 
for more than 60° of the coke she consumed. Such was, before the 1939 
war, the state of French iron and steel industry. In contrast with this, 


what was the position of German iron and steel industry ? 


Germany, in ordinary years, used to produce less than 6 million tons 
of iron ore. French production was not of such pure iron ore. But, I repeat, 
it was 36 million tons, of which 30 were produced in Lorraine. While 
France produced 50 million tons of coal, Germany used to produce 230 
million tons , out of which about 130 million tons were produced in that 
part of her territory, which is now Western Germany, that is to say in the 
Ruhr basin. And this coal is of excellent quality, fit for coking. 


To meet the requirements of her metallurgical industry, Germany had 
then to import iron ore to the order of about 18 million tons, of which 
25% in normal years came from France. German steel production greatly 
increased on the eve of the 1939 war, Usually, it was 15-16 million tons a 
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year. I have of course omitted to tell you anything about the exchanges of 
iron ore and coal between France and Germany, on the one hand, and 
Belgium, Sweden, Poland and the other European states, on the other. 
Nor need I say anything about the metallurgical industry of and supplies 
to and from Great Britain. I have concentrated on the French-German 
problem of coal and steel, because that forms the background of the Schu- 
man Plan. France exports iron ore, but imports coal ; and Germany 
imports iron ore, and exports coal. And these exchanges take place in big 
quantities. Immediately after Great Britain, Germany had been, for 
years, the biggest exporter of coal and France, for years, the biggest 
exporter of iron ore. And, on the other hand, Germany was the biggest 
importer of iron ore. 


An economist belonging to another planet would regard the problem as 
very simple; and he would regard the situation as very satisfactory, France 
and Germany, being complementaries, obviously. But we, who live on 
this earth, know that that is not the case. And why ? 


For centuries, the world’s need for iron was not very large and its 
manufacture was almost always for local. consumption. The trade ex- 
changes were not, in quantity, comparable to actual exchanges. 


Lorraine iron ore, “‘mineth” as we call it, contains a phosphore. Iron 
produced in Lorraine was “ short” and could not be used for products 
which had to withstand hard use. In the year 1875, Thomas Gilchrist 
discovered the process for dephosphorizing steel. This discovery had an 
extraordinary consequence. Hereafter, Lorraine iron ore could be used to 
produce very strong steel. 


Thomas Gilchrist’s process was discovered four years after the Frank- 
furt Treaty of 1875. That explains why Germany neglected to ask for all 
the Lorraine mines to be ceded to her under that Treaty. However, in spite 
of bad political relations between France and Germany, there was, during 
the period 1874-1914, under the influence of the then prevailing economic 
liberalism, a good deal of exchange of commodities between France and 
Germany. 
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The 1918 French victory put an end to the German occupation .of 
Alsace-Lorraine. But, in 1918, economic liberalism also disappeared. 
However, the production of the Lorraine mines increased. In 1923 the 
League of Nations was disquieted over the temporary occupation of the 
Ruhr by France. 


There were free exchanges, even after 1918, between French and Ger- 
man industries. I gave you the figures at the beginning of my statement. 
But the growth of National-Socialism interfered with this natural develop- 
ment and the Ruhr metallurgical industries were geared to war production 
and were so geared until the 1939 war and, at last, in 1945 Allied 
victory. 


This first part of my statement, perhaps too long, is abslutely essential 
for understanding what | shall say now in an attempt to explain post-war 
economic policies, of which the principal one is the Schuman Plan. 


At the end of war in 1945, French metallurgy, and non-German 
metallurgy generally, were completely disorganised, largely because of 
war havoc and bombing. In France, was formulated a “ Plan for 
Modernisation and Equipment ”, the so-called Plan Monnet, its author 
being Mr. Jean Monnet. So far as metallurgy was concerned, the plan 
visualised the necessity “to come up again in three years to the 1929 pro- 
duction level, that is to say, 10 million tons of steel ingots and 2.5 million 
tons of raw pig iron and to reach, in two years more, 12 million tons of 
steel and 2.7 million tons of raw pig iron”. It specified the use of German 
coal. With the help provided by the Marshall Plan, this plan has been 
more or less _ realized. 


In Germany, the Allies had settled the Ruhr International Authority 
in order to both “ decentralize” the Ruhr industry, monopolized by 
German magnates, as well as to reorganize metallurgy, which had to be 
maintained to the level of 11.1 million tons of steel. But Marshall help is 
a temporary expedient ; the Allied control on the Ruhr is also a temporary 
expedient. Therefore, Mr. Robert Schuman, the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who believes that Europe has to be reorganized by itself, 
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proposed, on the 9th of May 1950, a plan, aiming at putting the whole 
French-German poduction of coal and steel under an organization, consti- 
tuted on a mutual basis, which the other states of Europe could freely join. 
In pursuance of this, on the {8th of April 1951, the six Foreign Ministers 
of France, Western Germany, Italy, Belgium, Netherlands and Luxembourg 
signed a document, which virtually creates a European community of coal 
and steel. The United Kingdom has not so far joined this community. 


On the 13th of December 1951, the French Parliament authorized the 
President of French Republic to ratify the Schuman Plan ; and Germany, a 
month later, took the same decision. Ratification by other countries was 
to follow. 


By this system, coal and steel production of the states comprised in it 
is put in a Common pool and a common market is settled between them. 
Rules that apply to all these states have been framed, involving the transfer 
to a supernational authority a part of their sovereign rights. This pooling 
will gradually eliminate less economic production, increase productivity 
and reduce cost prices. This must lead to a rise in the living standard 
of the workers and increase the capacity of the member-states to export 
in competition with other countries. The “community” is based up on four 
institutions. They are : 


(1) The High Authority, which is a deliberative and executive body, 
assisted by a Consultative Committee ; 


(2) The Ministers’ Council, which is a liaison body between the 
abovementioned supernational authority and the national 
governments ; 


(3) The Common Assembly, which is the Parliament of the 
“community”, before which the High Authority is responsible ; 
and 


(4) A Court of Justice. 


The so-called High Authority consists of nine members, elected for 
6 years and chosen on account of their personal qualifications. Whatever 
their citizenship, they are not the representatives of the states they belong 
to. Eight members are elected by the six member-states of the group and 
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together they co-opt a nineth. The High Authority cannot have more than 
two members with the same citizenship. It both advises and makes deci- 
sions, which are taken by a majority; and there is no right of veto vested in 
any member. 


The High Authority is assisted by a Consultative Committee, on which 
there are representatives in equal number of producers, workers and con- 
sumers, elected by the Committee of Ministers, out of a list of candidates, 
chosen by the professional organizations to which they belong. Their views 
must be taken into consideration by the High Authority, before any impor- 
tant decisions are taken; but the Authority is not bound to follow these 


views. 


The member-states, according to the Treaty, delegate to the High 
Authority their sovereign rights so far as they concern coal and steel. 
However, to provide, on behalf of the member-states, a permanent check on 
the activities of the High Authority, a special Council of Ministers has been 
constituted, its members being representatives of the governments 
of the several states belonging to the pool. The Council of Ministers is 
not a trustee for the member-states, with power to control the High 
Authority. However, the Authority, before taking decisions, which concern 
coal, steel and the states members, has to take the advice of the Council. 


The Council of Ministers is entitled to finalize decisions, when it needs 
to allocate quotas in case of acute shortages. But under these circums- 
tances, the decisions have to be voted unanimously. In all other cases, 
a vote by a simple majority is valid. However, no motion can be promoted, 
if France and Germany are against it, or if all the other member-states are 


against it. 


The High Authority is responsible to a kind of international parlia- 
ment, consisting of elected representatives of member-states. This is the 
Common Assembly. It includes 18 members for France (3 of them for 
Saar), 18 for Germany, 18 for Italy, 10 for Belgium, 10 for the Netherlands 
and 4 for Luxembourg. The Assembly can dismiss all the members of the 
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High Authority, by a vote of censure passed by a two-thirds majority. It 
can also to give advice. 


The Common Assembly can, by a three-fourths vote, even modify the 
statute of the-Treaty. This has no precedent in the history of international 
organisation. 


A Court of Justice, consisting of seven jurists,elected by the member- 
states, adjudicates on decisions of the High Authority, which do not seem 
to be in accordance with the text of the Treaty. 





Let us now study the rules made under the Treaty and the way in 
which the community bodies work. The setting up of the Common Market 
Organization means the suppression of :— 


(1) tariffs barriers (exports and import duties and quotas) which 
prevent the free circulation of coal and steel within the six 
member-states ; 


(2) discriminatory choice of prices and transport between the 
member-states. There cannot be preferential tariff in favour of 
any one member of the community. For this purpose transi- 
tory measures have been devised for the next five years ; 


(3) restrictions resulting in unequal distribution, of coal, iron ore, 
steel and scrap in the market. There are special regulations for 
certain kinds of steel. The idea to do away with the tariff 
barriers between member-states is in accordance with G.A.T.T. 
and O.E.C.E. The European countries in the group have 
especially in mind the eventual withdrawal of tariff walls on their 
borders. The increasing power of the European community 
would make this aim easier to achieve than it would be, if each 
member was ordering its affairs alone. 


A common tariff cannot yet be settled ; but it will be one of the aims of 
the pool to harmonize tariffs. It will be one of the first tasks of the High 


Authority to negotiate on this score, specially with Great Britain. 
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The European community does not interfere with the freedom of enter- 
prise or of competition. In cases of over-production or shortage, the Higk 
Authority and the Council of Ministers will investigate the ways and means 
for avoiding difficulties. The European community can function as well 
with private enterprise, as with nationalised industries. «It does not 
favour the one or the other. 


The main powers given to High Authority by the governments con- 
cerned will be powers to know what is going on in the relevant industries. 
Producers, distributors and users will give advice to the High Authority 
through the channel of the Consultative Committee. It will be very useful, 
above all, during the transitional period. 


The community has, I told you, to reject free competition. That is the 
reason why it is against cartels and combines. Article 65 of the treaty for- 
bids cartels, that is to say, agreements between producers in order, directly 
or indirectly, to fix or increase prices, to control production and invest- 
ments, to deal with products and their distribution markets. Nevertheless, 
some trusts would be allowed, in order to promote specialization or better 
production. 


Article 66 forbids unreasonable combines. You know what a combine, 
horizontal or vertical, is. A horizontal combine monopolizes a whole 
market for a particular article. A vertical combine binds together all the 
firms in the same field of production. This article forbids both kinds of 
combines, and thus leaves competition free. But it permits special and 
temporary concessions in this behalf. 


The principle underlying Articles 65 and 66 is to reinforce the procedure, 
promoted by the Ruhr International Authority, in order to stop the colossal 
combines, which monopolized 65% of coal production in the Ruhr and, 
through a central selling office, paralyzed free competition. 


Free competition must work in favour of more production and low 
prices. Nevertheless, the Treaty forbids malpractices, that is to say, 
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dumping and discriminatory measures in disposing of goods at different 
prices for different buyers of different citizenship. 


The High Authority can fix maxima and minima for customs duties, 
make recommendations about import and export licenses, and suggest to 
its members not to enter into trade agreements, that are against the spirit 
of the Treaty. 


The increasing of workers’ welfare has to be one of the main aims of 
the member-states. Subvention to workers can be granted by the High 
Authority. There are also in the Treaty many Articles about the moder- 
nization of factories and the promotion of productivity. In this behalf, 
the High Authority is empowered to take steps, as it can collect taxes on 
iron and steel or raise loans. 


The High Authority could, in critical periods, impose maximum and 
minimum prices for products affected. It could allocate quotas for pro- 
duction, so as to safeguard the enterprise against decrease of total producton. 
The High Authoity is not allowed to touch certain matters. For 
example, only the Council of Ministers can, acting unanimously, dis- 
tribute resources among member-states and fix export quotas. 


These are the main features of the Schuman Plan, which, after rati- 
fication of the Treaty, will promote the European community of coal and 
iron. There are, of course, many details | could not go into, especially 
about the transitional period, i e. the period before the definite application 
of the plan. 


The Schuman Plan has raised a good deal of criticims. The British 
Government, as you know, has abstained from supporting it. They say it 
' is a good thing for Europe ; but, for the time being, they have refused to 
support it, saying they do not know how it would work. They think that 
the Plan would lead to an increase in German iron and steel production 
vis-a-vis British production ; and they fear that the standard of living of 
the British worker could be affected by West European competition. In 
1940, Mr. Bevin expressed the apprehension that the Plan would restrain 
nationalization. You may be aware that Mr. Churchil does not support 
this idea and is more in favour of the Plan than his predecessor. 
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The leader of the opposition in West Germany is against the Plan, for 
he thinks that it will bring down German iron and steel production and 
knock down the combines. On the other hand, communist parties of the 
six member-states are against it for the contrary reason. 


In France, public opinion has been deeply divided about the Schuman 
Plan. That is quite easily understood ; and Mr. Schuman himslef under- 
stood it. During the last 7 years, the world has changed more than ever. 
But Frenchmen, bound to tradition and moderation, could not hear of the 
Plan, without some astonishment. Yesterday there was the classic con- 
flict between France and Germany. Today the struggle is between the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. and in the middle of it is the rest of Europe. But 
one must realize that in order to rehabilitate, Europe must unite. However, 
many Frenchmen think that Germany is still a threat and not a rampart. 
Mr. Schuman has been reproached for trying to settle the economy of Eu- 
rope on a federal basis, before a federation of Europe has come into being. 
In other words, they say that, without a political frame, the coal and steel 
pool could not exist and would only work in favour of Germany. Germany 
itself is always in a state of permanent indecision and still looking about. 


There is a Latin saying that the value of a treaty, however well-con- 
ceived, depends entirely upon the good faith of those who have signed it. 
As Mr. Schuman said in his statement of May 9, 1950, the pool will follow 
logistic exchanges between French iron ore and German coal ; but it is 
only a first step, before many others, towards a European political federation. 
These steps France is ready to take and go ahead. But it behoves the other 
states to follow in the same spririt. The Schuman Plan is an act of faith. 
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A FIRST LOOK AT SOVIET RUSSIA’ 
Hatim A. Alavi 


Soviet Russia represents a totally new economic system, a new way of 
life, almost a new civilization. We can, therefore, not without justifica- 
tion describe Russia as a new country and a new nation. This country 
and this nation have been placed behind an ‘iron curtain’. The curtain, solid 
and heavy as the material of which it is figuratively made, was lifted for 
short while, perhaps as an experimental measure, enabling us to have a 
first look at Soviet Russia. 


An intelligent appreciation of Soviet Russia will not be possible with- 
out understanding the need for and the background of the iron curtain. 
Russia’s Man of Destiny, Joseph Stalin, may be described as its chief 
architect. Soviet leaders, under the personal direction of Stalin, have 
brought up a whole Russian generation under an extremely rigid isolation 
from the outside world. This isolation has in fact been necessary, in view 
of the political and cultural climate of Stalinist Russia. Yet the reasons 
for the isolation and the elements that went into its making were diverse; 
and it was their combination that made the ‘iron curtain’ so solid, 
so thick, so impenetrable. 


The first of these elements was the self-defensive attitude of Bolshe- 
vism after the frustration of its hopes for world revolution. Bolshevik 
Russia shut herself off from a hostile world. Countries using the term 
‘iron curtain’ in a derisive tone ought not to forget that Cromwellian Eng- 
land and Jocobin France did much the same thing. Puritan England living 
in suspicion and fear of ‘French intrigue’ and ‘French gold’, Jocobin Fance, 
haunted by the spectres of “English intrigue” and ‘English gold’, and 
Soviet Russia dreading the onslaughts of the capitalist West, were each 
reacting against a hostile world. 


In the making of Soviet Russia’s ‘iron curtain’, however, native Rus- 
sian tradition contributed an essential element. Russia’s age-old isolation 
from the West had been dictated by military considerations, by the hostility 





' An address delivered at a meeting of institute on May, 19, 1952, 
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of Greek Orthodoxy to Roman Catholicism and, in later times, by the 
anxiety of autocratic T'sardom to defend itself against the infiltration of 
liberal and socialist ideas from the West. In the nineteenth century, the 
Russian intelligentsia partly succeeded in breaching the wall. But even 
this success, achieved not without a bitter struggle, underlined the basic fact 
of isolation. Although breached, the wall was still there. Russia’s present 
day rulers tried at first to pull it down. But then they found it useful, 
not merely to let the wall stand, but even to close its breaches. 


Shielded by protectionism, the United States and Germany grew to 
their industrial maturity. Stalin used the ‘iron curtain’ to that selfsame 
purpose. Behind the curtain, the revolution found a degree of safety, and 
Government could go ahead with the job of industrialization and moder- 
nization. 


Few in Pakistan have an adequate idea of the strides Soviet Russia 
has made in industrialization and modernization. The aggregate output 
of her factories, basic plants and mines has approached a level which the 
most efficient and disciplined of all European nations were able to reach 
only after nearly a century of intensive industrialization. The European 
nations, whom the Russians only a few years earlier still looked up to, have 
now been left far behind. The industrial revolution, originating in West- 
ern and Central Russia, has by now spread to the remote wildernesses of 
Soviet Asia. May I draw your closest attention to a bare list of the achieve- 
ments of Soviet planned economy ? I shall read to you a brief statistical 
summary, in which I propose to compare the strength of Russian industry 
in 1937-38 to what it was in 1928-29. In the course of that one decade, the 
output of electricity rose from 6 to 40 billion Kwt; of coal from 30 to 133 
million tons; of oil from 11 to 32 million tons; of steel from 4 to 18 million 
tons; of motor cars from 1400 to 211,000. The value of annual output of 
machine tools rose from 3 billion to 33 billion roubles. Before the 
Revolution, the number of doctors was 20,000; it was 105,000 in 1937; 
and during that period the number of hospital beds rose from 175,000 to 
618,000. In 1914, 8 million people attended schools of all grades; in 1928, 
12 million; and in 1938, 32 million. In 1913, 112,000 pcople studied at 
university colleges; in 1939, the number was 620,000. Before the revolu- 
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tion, public libraries possessed 640 books per 10,000 inhabitants: in 
1939, this number was 8,610 per unit of 10,000 people; or, in other 
words, deducting children under five, a book for every man, woman and 
child, throughout the length and breadth of Russia. 


Impressive, almost staggering, as these figures are, they have been by 
far outstripped in the years following the War. I have with me the figures 
of Russian industrial production since the war. But I shall use them 
publicly, only after I have had opportunities to check them through various 
sources. I may, however, add that the Lenin Library in Moscow, which I 
visited, has 15 million books, arranged on 140 miles long book-shelves, of 
which 25,000 books are issued daily to readers. A small train runs from 
one section to the library to another, carrying book loads. At my request, 
the librarian was able to summon, in about five minutes, to the spot where 
we stood, a few random books named by me. 


In view of what I have just said, did we find Russia flowing with milk 
and honey ? Or, in common parlance, what was the standard of living of 
the average citizen ? This is no easy question to answer and there can 
be more replies than one to it. It would be admitted on all hands that the 
average Russian standard of living is below that of Western European 
countries. I put this to many Russians to get their reactions, but failed to 
get any. With the Iranian delegates to the Conference, who had travelled 
to Moscow over the surface route, I spent half-a-day comparing notes and 
gathering such information as they had about Southern Russia. My 
tentaive conclusion is that the average standard of living in Russia is by no 
means higher than what prevails in Pakistan. In order to test the sound- 
ness or otherwise of this conclusion, I put it to a Pakistani friend, whose 
admiration for Russia has always been in excess of his information about 
that country. He said, “Look at the thousands in Pakistan with their 
tattered garments, while there is not one here who does not possess an 
overcoat.” Both the facts in my friend’s rejoinder are true; but I fear they 
still do not affect the validity of my conclusion. When we reached 
Moscow, it was 20 degrees below zero and in that climate everyone must 
somehow have an overcoat or perish. In the northern part of our country, 
almost the entire population has enough warm clothings to protect it from 
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the rigorous temperatures of the winter. But because of that, I do not 
think that we would be justified in saying that our tribal peoples have a 
higher standard of living than citizens of our Federal Capital, whom we 
see doing about in tattered garments. I may add, in passing, that it is a 
disgrace and a shame for all of us that nearly five years after the establish- 
ment of Pakistan, so many of our fellow-citizens should still be unable to 
afford adequate clothing. 


The lowest and the highest wage in Russia and Pakistan bear exactly 
the same ratio. Rs. 4000/-, which is the salary of a Secretary in any one of 
our Government departments, is about 50 times higher than a peon’s total 
income. This compares with the minimum wage of 500 roubles, as against 
25000 roubles a month, which quite a few people earn per month in Russia. 
Rs. 75/- has more purchasing power in Pakistan than 500 roubles in Russia, 
although according to the official rate of exchange a rouble is equivalent to 
about fourteen annas. But since the entire Russian economy is planned and 
controlled, the essential requisites, e.g. bread and house rent, are cheaper 
than other commodities. When I was quoted Rs. 450/- for a pair of shoes, 
which 1 very badly needed, I recalled to mind the virtue of contentment 
and, instead, bought a pair of shoe laces, for which I had to pay Rs. 2/-! 
There are, however, three distinct advantages, which every worker has in 
Russia: free primary and high school education and almost free university 
education, free medical treatment and a small old age pension. As you 
all know, the worker in Pakistan has none of these. 


Why should there be a low standard of living in Russia, with its gigan- 
tic industrial development ? This is a question for which the inquiring 
mind will obviously seek an answer. My own is that in Russia everything, 
in the largest measure possible, flows into the war industries and in the 
multiplication of the three arms of the Russian defence forces. In this con- 
nection, it would be of interest to note that Russian production of iron 
and steel to-day exceeds by about 20% that of England, France and 
Belgium combined. 


And now | must tell you something about the important subject of 
religion in Russia. Communist thinking is fundamentally opposed to all 
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religious belief and practices. There is the well-known dictum of Marx 
in his Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Law. He says ‘Religion is the 
groan of the down-irodden creature ; it is the opium of the people. The 
abolition of religion, as an illusory happiness of the people, is a requisite of 
their real happiness”. 


In a letter written to Maxim Gorky and published on page 675 of 
Volume XI, of his Selected Works, Lenin wrote :—“ Every religous idea, 
every idea of God, even flirting with the idea of God, is unutterable vileness 
setae of the most dangerous kind, ‘contagion’ of the most abominable 
kind. Millions of sins, filthy deeds, acts of violence and physical conta- 
gions...... are far less dangerous than the subtle, spiritual ideas of a God, 
decked out in the smartest ideological costumes. Our propaganda, 
therefore, necessarily includes the propaganda of atheism”. 


Lenin died in 1924. But Communism, the Communist Party and the 


Communist State, have not, during this interval, radically altered their 
attitude towards religion. 


We joined the congregational prayer on a Friday in a mosque, which, 
though small in size, was filled to capacity by Soviet Muslim citizens. | 
also attended a mass in a church, where devout Christians were offering 
their devotions. What of all that? What about the “ complete religious 
freedom ” which a colleague of mine discovered in Russia ? The 
apparent change in favour of religious freedom or indications of greater 
leniency in that direction are tactical and temporary and are admitted to 
be so by Communist authority. As far back as 1909, Lenin laid down 
precise instructions, which will be found on page 669 of Volume XI of 
his Selected Works. 1 shall read to you an extract from his essay on 
“ Attitude of Workers’ Party Towards Religion ”:— 

“Let us take an example. The proletariat in a given district 
and in a given industry is divided, let us assume, into an ad- 
vanced section of fairly class-conscious Communists, who are, 
of course, atheists, and rather backward workers, who are still 
connected with the countryside and the peasantry still be- 
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lieve in God, go to church, and are even under the influence 
of the local priest, who, let us suppose, has organised a 
Christian labour union. 


“ Let us assume further-more that the economic struggle in this 
locality has resulted ina strike. It is the duty of a Marxist to 
place the success of the strike movement above everything else, 
to combat vigorously such a division. 


“Under such circumstances, atheistic propaganda may be both 
unnecessary and harmful — not from fear of scaring away the 
backward sections, of losing a seat in the elections, and 
so on, but from consideration of the real progress of the class 
struggle, which, in the conditions of modern capitalist society, 
is a hundred times better adapted to convert Christian 
workers to Communism and to atheism than is_ bald 
atheistic preaching. 


“ He, who preached atheism at such a moment and in such cir- 
cumstances, would only be playing into the hands of the priests ; 
and priests, who desire nothing better than that the division of 
the workers according to their participation in the strike 
movement be replaced by their division according to their 
belief in God......... 


“A Marxist must be a materialist, i.e., an enemy of religion, 
but he must be a dialectical materialist, i.c., one who puts the 
fight against religion, not abstractly, not on the basis of 
abstract, purely theoretical, unvarying propaganda, but 
correctly, on the basis of the class struggle, which is going on in 


practice. 


“ Itis from this standpoint that all particular questions concerning 
the attitude of Communism to religion must be determined... 
ne We must not only admit workers, who preserve the 
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belief in God, into the Communist Party, but must delibera- 
tely set out to recruit them............ in order to educate them 
in the spirit of our programme, and we will not permit an 
active struggle against our programme”. 


We may leave at that the question of religion in Russia. 


Religion may have been abolished in Russia ; but faith, devotion 
and even rituals remain. Four times a week, thousands upon thousands of 
Soviet citizens go to the mausoleum of Lenin to pay their respectful 
homage to their leader’s dead body, which has been preserved to this 
day. AsIsaw them do this, I wondered what difference there was between 
them and our people, who frequent the tombs of the saints. 


There may well be about 10,000 statues and statuette of Stalin in 
Moscow alone. At each giant or life-size statue of Stalin, in a public 
place, flowers are reverently put at the base, reminding one of the modes 
of worship in Christian churches and Hindu temples. As regards faith, 
it is there in all its glory in the doctrine of Communism, which has its 
prophets in Lenin and Stalin. 


The opportunity of taking “ A First Look, at Soviet Russia ” 
came to me as a result of an invitation from the Soviet Preparatory Com- 
mittee to hold a session of the International Economic Conference at 
Moscow. As many as 18 delegates from Pakistan participated in this 
Conference and | hope I am guilty of no partiality when I say that the 
Pakistan Delegation was amongst the very best. The plenary session of 
the Conference split itself into three working groups, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
and our delegation members were suitably divided to sit on each of these 
three groups, with Mr. Altaf Hussain as leader of the Pakistan Delegation 
in Group No. 3, Mian I[ftikharuddin in group No. 2 and myself in group 
No. |. There were three declared objectives of the Conference. First, 
the promotion of international trade ; secondly, international economic 
co-operation in the solution of social problems ; thirdly, assistance to 
underdeveloped countries. The Conference, with intervals, sat for ten 
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days, during which each of the three working groups dealt separately 
with the three aforesaid problems, which the Conference had met to 
discuss and solve. 


Before the plenary session of the Conference, the leader of the Soviet 
Delegation, as the President of the U.S.S.R. Chamber of Commerce, 
delivered a speech. In my judgment, this speech was one of the most 
important pronouncements ever made by a Soviet leader during the last 
twenty years and, as such, deserves the closest study. Mr. Mikhail Nes- 
terov expressed the willingness of the U.S.S.R. to buy from and sell to 
the rest of the world formidable quantities and varieties of goods and 
services and invited the delegates to establish contacts with the various 
heads of the Soviet trade organisation. The Pakistan Delegation avoidly 
seized this offer and did the very best they could to enter into trade relations 
with Soviet Russia. Two of our delegates were able to sell some jute and 
cotton. But in both these commodities, trade had taken place even before 
the Conference. Pakistan had some vital requirements, which Russia was 
in a position to supply, but their prices were so exhorbitantly high as 
compared with world prices that no agreement could be arrived at for 
furthering trade with Russia. An interesting sidelight on these nego- 
liations was shed by Mr. Sidney Silverman, M. P., a member of the 
British Delegation to Moscow, said on the floor of the House of Commons 
that Russia had sold to Pakistan 1,00,000 tons of iron and steel. Asa 
matter of fact, not even a ton was sold. If there can be two such divergent 
versions, from two delegates to the same Conference, of a single transaction 
it should not surprise anyone if two other delegates formed different notions 
on the highly controversial and perenially disputed question of 


religion in Russia. 


Many of you may have seen that splendid Russian publication 
“U.S.S.R. in Construction ”. We had the opportunity of watching 
with admiration the Soviet achievements in this respect and of seeing 
some of the blueprints for the future. Out here, we are quite accustomed 
to seeing most splendid of blueprints ; but the aspirations for the future 
must be judged in light of achievements in the past. 
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Before going to Moscow, I had opportunities of travelling by 
underground in other cities of the world. But the Moscow subway 
is a marvel of technical and artistic skill. Three hours in a subway in 
London or New York will produce adverse physical reactions. But in 
Moscow, you can remain underground for three days, without being any 
the worse for it, so perfect is the lighting, the aeration and the elimination 
of noise. Perhaps the Russian engineers, architects and artists, who built 
this wonderful subway, had themselves very considerable experience of 
remaining underground ! 


The Moscow subway has 63 stations, each built to a different design 
and each differently lighted. At one station alone, 1 counted 84 life-size 
bronze statues, each one of which was in itself a piece of art. At all the 
major stations, of course, the statue of Stalin is there, with flowers laid at 
the feet. 


The only way to describe the three big hotels of Moscow, the 
Soviskaya, the Moseva and the Metropole is to say that they are palaces 
par excellence. You may well have to travel all over the world searching for 
duplicate of the crystal chandlier hanging in the Hotel Soviskaya. The 
pillars of the central hall of the Hotel Metropole are all of gold. At Hotel 
Moscva, where we stayed, the menu had 211 items, ready to be served every 
day ! On the favourite national drink, Vodka, as on religion, the 
Pakistan delegation had some difference of opinion ! 


We saw in construction, nearly completed, the building of the new 
Moscow University, which will have more than 2000 rooms. However, for 
consideration of time, I must leave out a lot of what we saw. Believe me, 
the whole of the U.S.S.R. is in construction and the nation as a whole has 
consecrated itself to this task. 


The whole of Russia is studded with museums, named after the great 
Russian leaders and called the Lenin Museum, the Stalin Museum. 
the Gorky Museum and so on. There are the Historical Museum, 
the Museum of the Revolution, Museums named after commodities, 
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such as the Cereals Museum, and the Glassware Museum, whieh are in 
the nature of exhibitions or emporiums, where all that Russia produces 
of particular varieties of goods is on exhibition. 


For me, a visit to the Lenin Museum was of the greatest interest. 
Three places in Moscow associated with the name of Lenin are of specte- 
cular interest. The mausoleum of Lenin and the Lenin Library, both of 
which I have already mentioned, and the Lenin Museum, in which is 
preserved all the personal effects of Lenin, as well as documents and 
photographs concerning his most extraordinary life. The lady, who was 
showing me round this museum, soon found out that there was hardly an 
aspect of Lenin’s life with which I was not, at least to some extent, familiar 
and that the foreigner was no stranger to the marvellous saga of the life 
that was Lenin. But nowhere in the Museum did I find a photograph or 
the remotest mention of one of the three great architects of the Russian 
Revolution, Leon Trotsky, the life-long comrade of Lenin. When we were 
at a spot, where the achievements of the Red Army were exhibited, I asked 
my guide, “Please, madam, who was the creator of the Red Army ?” 
“Lenin-Stalin” came the prompt unhestitating answer. “And who was 
the first commander-in-chief of the Red Army?” “‘Lenin-Stalin’’, still the 
answer was the same, as if the two men were one! This wanton attempt 
to wipe out the name of a great Russian, now dead, this deliberate 
falsification of history, filled me with sorrow and with many misgivings. 


At the close of the visit, | was shown a film of Lenin in his last days. 
Phonographic records of some of his speeches and utterances, made 
during his life, are synchronised with his movements, giving the appearance 
and effect of the talkie, which had not been invented while Lenin lived. 
The timbre of his voice was the most extraordinary I have ever heard. 
And so, when I was asked to record my impressions of the visit to the Lenin 
Museum, I wrote from conviction : “ The journey to Moscow was 
worthwhile to have heard Lenin’s voice ”’. 


And at that let me conclude this brief account of “A First Look at 
Soviet Russia”. I have yet a lot more to say, but not a lot more time to say 
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itin. Iwish I could have told you something about the cultural life of the 
Soviet Capital — the ballet, the opera, the drama, the movies, the puppet 
shows, the places of culture and a host of other things. There is nothing 
like these to be found in the wide world; the displays are serious, sonorous 
and, sometime, sinister. 


Although we never met in person any of our hosts of the Soviet Pre- 
paratory Committee, they had left nothing undone for our convenience 
and comforts. Their hospitality was lavish but thoughtful, for which our 
profoundest thanks are due to them. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Question.—Does the fact that generally the people in the Soviet Union do 
not believe in or practise any religion mean that there are more 
anti-social activities in that country than in any other? 


Mr. Hatim A. Alavi—No. On the other hand, I felt that moral standards 
in Russia were higher than in any other country, particularly in 
matters of sex. My impression is that Russians are very honest 
and straightforward in business dealings. 


Question.—Is there freedom of expression of opinion and association and 
movement in Russia? 


Mr. Hatim A. Alavi.—None whatsoever. 


Question.—Do you think that religion and freedom are banned in Russia 
because it is necessary to do so for the sake of preserving the 
Communistic structure of society ? 


Mr. Hatim A. Alavi.—I can understand freedom being banned for that 
reason, but not religion. 


Question.—What is your impression about Russian homes ? 


Mr. Hatim A. Alavi—We were not invited to any Russian home, even 
though some of us expressed a desire for it. 
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Question.—Are there in Russia such glaring differences between wealth and 
' 


poverty as there is in other countries 7 
Mr. Hatim A. Alavi—No. There are differences in living standards in 
Russia; but they are not glaring. 


PAKISTAN’S TRADE WITH INDIA 
N. R. Jafri. 


During the nearly five years that Pakistan has been in existence, it 
has seen reasonable prosperity in certain fields. On the other side of the 
border lies Bharat, rich in coal, iron and mills. There are some people 
who naively think in terms of the apparently obvious situation of a com- 
plementary economy. Pakistani jute for Indian mills and Indian coal and 
iron for Pakistan’s development. In reality the prospect is not such as it 
may see at first glance. But for the benefit of the wedded economy enth- 
usiasts, let it be conceded for the nonce that together the two countries in 
this happy state of give and take would go a long way : on paper, yes. 
But they forget that the very partition that made Pakistan possible would 
be reduced to absurdity if this economic inter-dependence were not discour- 
aged. India’s political hostility towards Pakistan, mainfested in the disputes 
over Kashmir, canal waters, evacuee property and the rest, is an argument 
against having any but the minimum trade with her. Pakistan, having the 
raw materials, has in trutha great potential for its own development through 
wider international trade. The myth of the wedded economy was thrown 
wide open after Pakistan’s decision not to devalue her currency along with 
other Commonwealth countries and the subsequent trade and currency 
deadlolck with India, which lasted for several months and during which 
Pakistan took its custom to other foreign markets, thus demonstrating to 
India that it was Pakistan that could afford it. In February, 1951 Pakistan’s 
triumph was complete, when India was constrained, due to her own actually 
adverse economic position, to recognise the former’s decision not to 
devalue and the par value of the Pakistani rupee—144 Indian rupees to 100 
Pakistani. 
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: 


It would be naive again to expect India to forgive the makers of Pakistan 
for taking away the territory which is Pakistan today. Would not it 


return to India were partition undone ? The crime in Indian eyes looms 
larger, the more Pakistan prospers and the more its economic indepen- 
dence grows. These considerations will influence the Indian attitude 
more, and against Pakistan, than any goodwill gestures that the latter 
makes. Then would it not be futile for Pakistan to cater to India’s 
whims , be it in politics or in trade ? Pakistan for its strength and 
for its prosperity must look forward to other horizons for its sources of 
supply and new markets for its goods. 


Pakistan’s immediate needs can be and indeed to a large extent are 
met by foreign markets ; and consumer goods are available from these in 
abundance. The need for trade with India has diminished progressively, 
without making an appreciable loss or hardship felt in Pakistan. 


At the time of partition, the Pakistan areas depended entirely on what is 
now India for their import of cloth and yarn, coal, iron and steel, paper 
and paper board, jute manufactures, mustard oil and sugar. On the other 
hand, these areas exported to the rest raw jute, raw cotton, gypsum, 
rock salt, raw hides and skins, potassium nitrate, cattle and foodgrains. 
This trade was maintained under a general Standstill Agreement signed, 
between independent India and Pakistan, followed by the /ndo-Pakistan 
Customs Agreement, which provided that exports and imports between the 
two countries would be duty free. 


However, the jute that Pakistan sent overland for export from Calcutta 
was subjected by India to an export duty, the entire amount of which was 
retained by India. When Pakistan demanded a share of it, India would 
countenance no such thing. So Pakistan decided to exact its share by im- 
posing a duty on jute before it left Pakistan for Calcutta. Infuriated, 
India announced that henceforth Pakistan would be considered a foreign 
country. Subsequently, the Custom’s Agreement was revoked and India 
and Pakistan levied duty on each others’ goods. This was the 
important first economic dispute between the two countries. 
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The next clash of economic interests came with regard to trade under 
the general Standstill Agreement. India would not lift at the scheduled 
time the cotton and jute quotas agreed upon, thus hampering Pakistan’s 
trade in these commodities. Nor was coal, whose supply was promised 
by’ India, forthcoming, making it virtually impossible for Pakistan to move 
her raw materials from the interior to the ports. India charged Pakistan 
with not delivering the promised foodgrains, which indeed Pakistan had 
become unable to provide, due to circumstances beyond human control— 
rain and floods, having herself been constrained to apply to the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Relief Council for aid to tide over her own 
shortages. 


Relations were improved at a conference in October 1948, and by 
April 1949 it was found that despite the sporadic friction between 
the two countries, India had taken 60% of Pakistan’s total exports and 
supplied 43% of Pakistan’s total imports. The exports taken by India 
included 80% and 41 % of Pakistani jute and cotton respectively. Pakistan 
imported 55.5% of her total requirements of cotton piecegoods from 
India. 


The next agreement with India was signed in June 1949, stipulating 
that Pakistan would supply :— 


4,000,000 bales of jute or 57% 
(approximately) of 
her produce 

50,000 bales of cotton or 50% 
(approximately) of 
her produce 

2,700,000 pieces of hides and 
skins. 


15,000 tons of mustard seed 
2,000,000 maunds of rock salt ; 
and that India would supply .. 2,040,000 tons of coal 
64,000 tons of coal steel 
16,000 tons of pig iron 
150,000 bales of mill made cloth 
100,000 bales of yarn ; 
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as also edible oils, paints and varnishes, chemicals, railway stores, sea 
salt, and tobacco and toilet requisites were to be supplied by India. 


But the hostility in India’s attitude, previously alluded to, made this 
agreement fared worse than the first, though Pakistan still continued to 
regard India as the most important customer of her agricultural produce. 


The main crisis came in September 1949. To India’s mortification and 
rage, Pakistan did not devalue her rupee, as did India, along with other 
countries of the sterling area, in relation to the dollar. And in all good 
reason why should she have devalued ? Had she an adverse balance of 
payments facing her? The answer is in the negative. 


On the other hand, as her exports are of raw materials mainly, she 
would have had difficulties in expanding her markets in the hard currency 
area; and in that area inthe purchase of her needs of capital goods, her diffi- 
culties would have been no less, had she devalued. With non-devaluation, 
imports would come in at lower prices, enabling her masses to raise their 
standard of living. Certainly, if Pakistan could afford it, why should she 
debase her currency? 


But for this, as for other issues, including the issue of Pakistan’s very 
existence, India never forgave her. India tried every means in her power to 
coerce and compel her to devalue. Pakistan, however, remained adamant 
on the stand she had taken. Time showed the wisdom of her decision. 


More than a year of coercive Indian pressure followed : Protest to 
the International Monetary Fund against the recognition of the higher 
value of the Pakistani rupee, suspension of supplies, of coal in particular ; 
threats and more threats. Finally and at long last, India found herself 
more hurt in the process of the cold war than her victim; and this realisa- 
tion led her to the recognition of the Pakistani rupee—which by now all 
countries had recognised—and the signing of a trade agreement in 
February 1951. 
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During this period of India’s obstinacy, some,though quite unsatis- 
factory, trade had been conducted on a quasi-barter basis. Under a short 
term agreement, ratified by India and Pakistan on April 25, 1950, Pakistan 
agreed to supply to India 4,000,000 maunds of raw jute in return for com- 
modities—as nearly as possible equal in value to the jute—including : 
jute manufactures, cotton textiles, yarn, mustard oil and tobacco, which 
India was to supply. For cash payments, where the necessity arose, 
Pakistan was to maintain through the State Bank of Pakistan a special 
account with the Reserve Bank of India. Trade, under this agreement, was 
also permitted in certain specified commodities, for which import, export 
and exchange restrictions were waived, provided traders in either country 
could finance their transactions without the assistance of either Government 
in the way of release of foreign exchange. At the end, it was decided that 
which-ever side had a favourable balance of trade would be allowed to 
convert the surplus freely into sterling. 


Following this short term agreement, negotiatons were reopened at 
India’s request and in February, 1951, a fresh trade agreement was signed 
in which India recognised the par value of the Pakistani rupee, Rs. 144 
Indian to Rs. 100 rupees Pakistani. With this favourable develop- 
ment for Pakistan, the International Monetary Fund too gave its 
decision in March 1951, accepting the value of the Pakistani rupee and 
endorsing its exchange position as follows :—Rs. 3:30852 per dollar 
(U.S.A.), corresponding to Rs. 115.798 per Troy ounce of fine gold or 
0.268601 grammes of fine gold per Pakistani rupee.* One pound sterling 
became equivalent to Rs. 9.266. 


Loud cried the Indian press, “ Pakitan has made us eat the humble 
_ pie.” Some claimed that the Korean war sustained and strengthened the 
currency of Pakistan, while others declared and rightly, “ Recognition of 
the Pakistani rupee is the recognition of a fact.” In Pakistan there was 


one accord, “Hunger makes the wit grow sharper.” 


The Agreement was received in Indian official circles with, “...... And 
no other country was better situated to meet our needs than Pakistan...... 


* Cf. Keesing’s Contemporary Archives. page 11398, 
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The advantages that would result from the agreement are obvious. Imme- 
diate supply of raw jute will be a major gain to India. Its advantages will 
be clear from three facts — first, that we are exporting the major 
portion of the world’s jute requirements; secondly, that we are now having 
the advantage of a sellers’ market in jute; and thirdly, that we are not able 
to reap the fullest benefits due to the shortage of raw jute. 


“Pakistan cotton, long and medium staple, would (1) keep our cloth 
mills going, (2) ease the yarn difficulties of the hand loom weavers and (3) 
help us maintain our export drive at a record pitch. Rice and wheat 
without shipping would be another gain to us. 


“As for Pakistan, the advantages she would get by opening full-fledged 
trade with India could not be exaggerated. A ready market for her agri- 
cultural products still remained her problem; for the usefulness of other 
markets in easing her difficulties would be limited by the availability of 
shipping space. Her much needed coal and manufactured goods from 
India would lessen the intensity of her internal scarcity — the value of 
which only the hard pressed Pakistani citizen would fully appreciate.” 


The other side of the picture: in Pakistan there had been no less resent- 
ment against India for her non-recognition of the higher value of the 
Pakistani rupee. Tempers had fluctuated between calls for severance of all 
ties with India ; and, there was always Kashmir and the Indian threat of 
aggression. But the average Pakistani simply sat back in his optimistic 
way and let Providence do it again. 


In December 1951 Pakistan announced that as from February, 1950 
until August 1951 she had a favourable balance of trade with India in the 
environs of Rs. 330,000,000. The value of goods exported by Pakistan 
to India in the previous six months was Rs. 417, 728,881; and against this 
the value of goods imported by Pakistan from India came to only 
Rs. 89,049,878. Indicative of a rather one way traffic, for the figures are 
of trade under the agreement as well as of the type not covered by the 


agreement. 





Of the thirty-six items of export from Pakistan to India, the principle 
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ones were raw jute, wheat, rice, cotton seeds and cotton-seed oil cakes, 
fish, fresh and dried fruits fresh, and dried betel nuts and kapok. 


The approximate value of these commodities in rupees was as follows :— 


Raw jute vie ae ius de Rs. 320,000,000 
Rice pee wns eee = Rs. 65,000,000 
Wheat = a ay ~ Rs. 3,500,000 
Fish fresh and dry i i, ree Rs. 2,600,000 
Fruit fresh and dry at me ree Rs. 3,100,000 
Cotton seed and cotton seed oil cakes a Rs. 8,650,000 
Betel nuts y she Be Rs. 3,200,000 
Kapok vu ss se Rs. 3,300,000 





The quantity of cotton imported by India was very small, valued at 
about Rs. 400,000. 


The imports by Pakistan from India consisted of 43 items and of these 


the more important were : Cigars, bidis and bidi leaves, coal, jute 

manufactures, fruit, vegetables, spices and mustard oil. The value of 

these in rupees was approximately :— 
Cigars, bidis and bidi leaves a a Rs. 20,000,000 
Coal a cre sien ee Rs. 8,600,000 
Jute manufactures <3 sit on Rs. 6,200,000 
Fruit ams he aid vith Rs. 6,500,000 
Vegetables a si i is Rs. 5,600,000 
Spices _ ie we ns Rs. 8,100,000 





Supplies of pig iron from India were valued at only Rs. 7,000, iron 
and steel products at Rs. 300,000 and galvanised sheets were valued at 
Rs. 77,000 only. 
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It may be noted that fish, fruit and vegetables were among the exports 
and imports of Pakisan. The import of fish was negligible as compared to 
the export, the figures being Rs. 100,000 and Rs. 2,600,0000 respectively. 


Figures for the remainder of the period of the February 1951 trade 
agreement are as yet uncertain; butas the following figures show that trade 
with India has fallen far below the high mark of the period 1948-49 
(before the currency ratio controversy began) :— 


Trade with India :— 


Crores of Rupees. 


1948-49... awe si sa _ 145.28 
1949-50... sia ‘ai avs a 59.11 
1950-51... sit si sia ‘ais Pd Pe ing 


During the corresponding periods trade with the rest of the world has 
shown a steady rise. 


Trade with the rest of the world :— 


Crores of Rupees. 


1948-49... mn es xs vi 169.54 
1949-50... ne ens i ae 173.92 
1950-51... one ans wei — 319.38 


In 1948-49 the number of countries that had trade with Pakistan 
exceeding ten crores of rupees was only three *; and it rose to six in 1949-50. 
In 1950-51 it rose to nine, namely, the U.K., U.S.A., Japan, Italy, France, 
Hong Kong, China, Germany and Belgium. Other additions to this list 
are possible in the future. There are trade agreements with other coun- 
tries with which the proportion of trade is small today, but may grow in 
course of time. 





* Dawn, June 9, 1952 
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Pakistan’s export trade in cotton between 1948 and 1951 offers a trend 
indicative of the possibility of new and growing markets in this material. 


Particularly encouraging are the figures for 1950-51 :— 


1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 





China kine ... 43,000 47,000 109,000 Bales. 

France poe ne 6,000 124,000 102,000 Bales. 
Hong Kong... ae 17,000 228,000 183,000 Bales. 
Japan pe ist 75,000 95,000 140,000 Bales. 
U.K. ink — es 57,000 180,000 Bales. 


The U.S.S.R., in 1949-50, took 106,000 bales. 


It must be remembered that Pakistan’s position in this commodity is 
not as strong as her position in the supply of jute. She is not the principal 
supplier of cotton to the world. Having a virtual monoply for the supply 
of raw jute to the world, her position for the prompter and larger supply of 
this, her chief crop has been enormously improved by the opening of Port 
Jinnah (Chalna) in East Pakistan and the improving of port facilities at 
Chittagong, also in East Pakistan. India knows to her cost the implications 
of Pakistan’s independence of her in respect of the export of jute. 


Hides and skins had, in 1950-51, the highest export value since 1947 
of Rs. 65,000,000* more than double that of 1949-50. This inspite of a 
larger intake by the local tanning industry. 


Tea, which Pakistan has to sell in competition with other tea producing 
countries, which have devalued their currencies, has to be exported to count- 
ries with depreciated currencies. It showed a fall in price in terms of the 
Pakistani rupee and indeed this was only what was to be expected. But 
encouraging it is to note that Pakistan’s tea is maintaining a price parity 
with that of its chief competitor, India. 


* Dawn, Jan. 9, 1952 
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Pakistan’s food grains, of which she has a surplus in normal years, 
could have been of considesable help to food-impoverished India; but India 
prefers to go elsewhere for her need. A news item in Dawn, Karachi, 
gave an interesting slant under the heading, “Robbing Peter to Pay Paul’’. 
India gave Pakistani jute imports to Russia in exchange for Russian wheat. 


The one commodity, which, it was said, Pakistan imported from India 
with great advantage, was coal. The price per ton of coal from India came 
to about Rs. 2/-; while the price of coal from the Union of South Africa 
averages Rs. 5.18 per ton. But India’s refusal to send the requisite supplies 
forced Pakistan to avail of other markets, to make up for her annual re- 
quirement of about 3,500,000 tons. This she did. Buying 504,004 tons 
from the Union of South Africa, 277,222 tons from Poland, 149,483 tons 
from France and 51,000 tons from the United Kingdom. This done, 
Pakistan proceeded to conserve coal wherever possible; and in this connec- 
tion she has since attempted to convert her coal burning locomotives to 
oil burning. She has also launched on a programme of developing her 
hydro-electric resources of which she has a great potential. Pakistan’s 
own production of coal—coal of an inferior quality— was only 3,000 
tons per year and this production she has also increased steadily. 


Pakistan’s production of coal in 1949 was ... 350,000 tons 
which in 1950 was increased to on ... 450,000 tons 
and in 1951 to see sie we ... 500,000 tons 


Pakistan has amply proved by now that she, like any other country, is 
ina position to maintain her existence independently, without an appreciable 
fear of seriously damaging her economic life, if her trade with India again 
happpens to come to a temporary stand still or even if that trade ceases to 
exist altogether. Possibly Pakistan’s trade with India is more important 
for India; but for Pakistan the converse is not true. True it is that due 
to the proxmity in distance and the resultant ease and lower expense in 
transport and to a great extent the elimination of shipping shortages, trade 
between India and Pakistan would provide a great saving to the mutual 
profit of the two countries ; but in view of India’s hostility to Pakistan, and 
the risk inherent in Pakistan depending upon Indian supplies and market, 
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the advantages are dangerous ; and since events have proved that Pakistan 
is not the loser, she can afford to dispense with them. 


The Commerce Minister of Pakistan has shown a sound formula for 
the benefit of his country in advocating diversifiction of trade, keeping be- 
fore him the “associated objectives of diversification of the sources of our 
imports and the destination of our exports*. 


CAMPBELL-JOHNSON’S MISSION WITH 
MOUNTBATTEN 


K. Sarwar Hasan. 


Mr. Campbell-Johnson’s Mission with Mountbatten might have been a 
book of real value; and the author had the opportunity of writing such 
a book. Judging by what he himself says, he was not only Mountbatten’s 
Press Attache, but also his confidant, during the period that Mountbatten 
was Viceroy and later Governor-General of independent India. As such, 
he was in an exceptional position to know all the circumstances and all 
the personalities of what was a most vivid, a most momentous, chapter 
in the annals of mankind. By giving an objective account of them, Mr. 
Campbell-Johnson could have made a distinct contribution to history. 
But he has sacrificed making such a contribution to producing a propa- 
ganda document. His bias in favour of certain persons and against some 
Others is so obvious and unmistakeable, that it destroys the value of 
even the historical portions of the book ; and in fact of the entire book. 


To Mr. Campbell-Johnson, Lord Mountbatten is the embodiment 
of all the virtues that a military commander, an administrator, a diplomat 
or a statesman can possibly possess. I have read a good few biographies 
in the author’s own language. But I have read none in which the subject 








* Dawn January 9, 1952, (Commerce Minister’s review of foreign trade) 
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has been deified in the unabashed manner in which Mr. Campbell-Johnson 
has deified Mountbatten. In every instance, after narrating an episode 
in which Mountbatten figures, there is a laudatory passage about 
him. “ Oriental adulation ” is nothing compared to that with which Mr. 
Campbell-Johnson treats of his lord and master. Conscious that his picture 
would be regarded as grossly overdrawn, even by the uninstructed, he 
takes care to insert a few lines setting out Mountbatten’s faults. Natur- 
ally these are minor and negligible. 


But if Mountbatten is Mr. Campbell-Johsnon’s God No. 1., Nehru 
is his God No. 2. With Nehru come those who are connected with him 
by family or political ties. They all have sublime qualities. Their beha- 
viour is always perfect. The Congress party and its bosses get their 
share of fullsome praise. Mr. Campbell-Johnson sees nothing in their 
purposes or their past dealings that could be criticised. So too the new 
Government of India. Except where Mountbatten himself has expressed 
doubt of the soundness of its actions, its conduct is impeccable. 


Having created two Gods, one a big white one, and the other a small 
brown one, Mr. Campbell-Johnson must also create a devil. He does so. 
The devil in the book is Jinnah, the incarnation of all that is vicious, 
disgusting. He is a liar. His diplomacy is crooked as well as awkward. 
In intelligence he is defective (was that why God No. 2 told God No. | 
that Jinnah was a bad lawyer?) His manners are execrable. His jokes are 
not funny. If it be true that Jinnah was all that, the question arises, why 
did Mountbatten parley with him ? Why did he, at Jinnah’s bidding, agree 
to such a momentous thing as the partition of the Sub-continent ? Why 
did he tolerate him at all ? If Mr. Campbell-Johnson’s object was to 
slander Jinnah, to do so effectively, he ought to have presented a 
picture having at least some resemblance to the real Jinnah. And he ought 
not to have forgotten that there were other people too, quite apart from 
millions of Jinnah’s followers and friends, and including some of Mr. 
Campbell-Johnson’s own countrymen, who had known Jinnah and 
some of them written about him. I shall quote, not Beverley Nichols, 
but Edwin Montagu, Secretary of State for India in Lloyd George's 
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Cabinet during the First War and presumably a better judge of character 
than Mountbatten’s Press Attache. He describes Jinnah in his Indian 
Diary as “ very well-mannerred,” ‘‘ very able,” and “armed to the teeth 
with dialectics.’ Mr. Campbell-Johnson found him just the reverse. 
How dependable Mr. Campbell-Johnson’s sources of information about 
Jinnah are may be judged by the fact that Nehru’s daughter and his 
trusted friend Krishna Menon told Mr. Campbell-Johnson that Jinnah 
was born a Hindu, which, to put it politely, is very very far from the truth. 
Equally fantastic and unfounded is the statement that Zinkin was “ fairly 
closely involved in the framing of Liaquat’s controversial budget ” 
Zinkin had nothing whatever to do with it. 


The thing about which Mr. Campbell-Johnson is most angry is that 
Jinnah did not agree to Mountbatten being the single Governor-General 
of Pakistan as well as of India, on which evidently Mountbatten’s heart 
was set. There is nothing in Mr. Campbell-Johnson’s book or anywhere 
else to show that Jinnah had ever given his assent to such an arrangement. 
The situation is made clear in the book itself in the third and fourth 
paragraphs on page 115. Here the author speaks of ‘* Congress’s willing- 
ness *’ to propose Mountbatten as joint Governor-General (evidently the 
idea originated either with Mountbatten himself or with his worshipper, 
Mr. Campbell-Johnson, at one of the ‘staff meetings’). ‘* Mountbatten’s 
first assumption! was that Jinnah also had in mind a common Governor- 
General but only when he was in London did it become apparent that 
Jinnah wanted three Governors-General, one of India, one of Pakistan 
and one, Mountbatten himself, in an overall position of supreme arbitrator 
for the division of assets, most of which, of course, are in India.’’ Does this 
show that Jinnah had ever agreed to Mountbatten being the joint and only 
Governor-General of both India and Pakistan, which Mountbatten 
wanted to be ? Can Jinnah be accused of bad faith ? But Jinnah 
resolutely refused to barter away the hard-won freedom of his new nation 
for the pleasure of Mountbatten. This was his worst sin. Jinnah told 
Mountbatten that his (Jinnah’s) friends were against it and that they wanted 
him (Jinnah) to be the Governor-General of Pakistan. This, says Mr. 
Campbell-Johnson, was a lie—-another unfounded accusation. In reality, 


| My italics, 
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Jinnah’s only fault was that he had the vision to foresee that if the two 
states had a common Governor-General, Pakistan would not develop a 
personality of its own. 


But on page 127 (paragraph 3) there is an interesting admission. Mount- 
batten was not willing to accept Jinnah’s refusal to have him as 
Governor-General of Pakistan. For that evidently upset all his plans. 
(What those plans were one is not told). So he has a talk with Jinnah to 
canvass him. Was that a dignified thing to do ? And when coaxing fails, 
Mountbatten resorts to the argument of blackmail. For, we are told : 
‘“ When Mountbatten asked him frankly whether he recalled what his 
decision! would cost the new state of his creation, Jinnah candidly admitted 
that it woud possibly cost several crores of rupees in assets.”” As it actually 
happened, Pakistan got only a fraction of her apportioned share of the assets, 
and only 5-10% of her due share of military stores, all of which were in the 
physical possession of India. In other words, if Jinnah had agreed to Mount- 
batten being the Governor-General of Pakistan as well as of India, he 
would have used his influence as Governor-General of India and seen to it 
that Pakistan got her share of the assets. But as Pakistan had chosen not 
to have him as her Governor-General, Mountbatten made no such effort 
and let India unconscionably retain Pakistan’s share. 


Mr. Campbell-Johnson tries to meet all the charges that have 
been levelled, or are likely to be levelled by history, against Mountbatten 
or the Government of India, whose head he was. Thus he combats 
Chaudhri Zafrulla Khan’s accusation, made in the course of one of his 
historic speeches before the Security Council, that Mountbatten did 
nothing to prevent the Sikh plan to massacre Muslims in the East 
Punjab being carried out, as it was carried out, immediately before and 
after August 15, 1947. He says that there was no Sikh “ master plan ” 
known to them. Refutation of this is to be found in Mr. Campbell- 
Johnson’s book itself. On p. 66, he says, under date April 16, 1947, that 
the Sikh’s appeal fund ‘* is undoubtedly being subscribed for warlike 
and unconstitutional purposes.” What did Mountbatten do about it, 

beyond satisfying himself that his Defence Minister was not the Trea- 








1 i, e. not to have Mountbatten as Governor-General of Pakistan 
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surer of the fund, particularly when “ no one in the higher sphere of 
Government was under any misapprehension aboui the Sikh problem” 
(p. 308) ?. Mr. Campbell-Johnson was a strange kind of person that he 
should be living in Delhi and be unaware of the murderous plans of the 
Sikhs. But how can we believe him when he says that ? Here is the 
statement publicly made by another British wartime officer, Brigadier 
Desmond Young, who was living in Delhi, while the killing of Muslims 
was going on : “ For days and even weeks before the outbreak, Sikhs in 
jeeps, on motor cycles, on cycles and on foot were making reconnaisance 
of leading Muslim localities and Muslim quarters in old and New Delhi. 
These reconnaisances were discretely conducted but not so discretely 
that British officers did not observe and speculate about their purposes.”’* 
However Mr. Campbell-Johnson neither observed them nor did he hear 


anything about them! 


He was also blissfully unware of the RSS plans to exterminate the 
Muslims. Indeed, he makes no mention of the RSS until he comes to the 
stage when it punishes Mr. Gandhi with assassination for his sin of 
trying to stop the mass-murder of Muslims by the RSS. The Sikhs and the 
RSS were responsible for nearly a million Muslim casualties ; and Delhi 
was the “ epicentre ” of this heroic effort. But the Governor-General and 
his omniscient Press Attache knew nothing about it. Evidently the fault 
lay with the leaders of the Sikh and the RSS murder gangs for not having 
forwarded their “ specific plans ” to them. 


However, there are quite a few other things of considerable political 
importance of which Mr. Campbell-Johnson and his lord and master were 
unaware. The revolt of the Kashmiris in Poonch against the grinding 
tyranny of the Maharajah was a fundamental factor in the circumstances 
that led to the fighting in Kashmir. Since this goes against India’s 
“arguable case ” in respect of Kashmir, the Governor-General’s Press 
Attache knows nothing about it, until Mr. Kingsley Martin, months Jater, 


mentions it in a letter to him. 


~ * Quoted by Sir Zafrulla Khan in the Security Council on. January, 16, 1948. 
Official Records p, 56. 
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Likewise our author pretends to be ignorant of the real nature of the 
blockade of the Hyderabad State by India, a most thorough, a most crip- 
pling blockade. At one place he lays the responsibility for it on provincial 
officials ; at another on provincial governments. But this blockade was 
such a vast operation that it could not have been enforced without the 
centre planning it and wanting it to be carried into effect. Neverthe- 
less Mr. Campbell-Johnson is at pains to exonerate the central government. 


Equally mysterious, complicated and unconvincing is Mr. Campbell- 
Johnson’s explanation of the Pakistani “ allegation that the Boundary 
Commission Award was changed to the disadvantage of Pakistan as a 
result of improper pressure from Viceroy’s House just before publication ” 
(p. 309). What he says tends to prove, rather than disprove, the Pakistani 
allegation. We are told that “the earlier document’? was just an 
“outline of an envisaged award,’ and that it was sent by Abel 
(Mountbatten’s Private Secretary) to Jenkins, the Governor of the 
Punjab. This was done to enable Jenkins to dispose of police 
and troops “to the best advantage”. To enable Jenkins to do 
so, was it absolutely necessary to send him ‘the outline of 
the envisaged award ”? The necessary indications could have been given 
to him in a hundred other ways. But it was the “ outline of the 
envisaged’ award” that was sent to him. It was sent to him by 
Mountbatten’s Secretary, i.e. by Mountbatten himself. In other words 
Mr. Campbell-Johnson admits that Mountbatten had in his possession 
at least one “envisaged award’’, or one “provisional forecast” of the award. 
Would any arbitrator, who means to perform his duties conscientiously, 
ever show the proceedings of the case before him, much less a_pro- 
visional judgment in the case, to any one, particularly when the matters 
in issue are such as effect the destiny of millions of people ? And when 
such is the nature of these matters, Radcliffe passes on the provisional 
award to Mountbatten, who lets it go to Jenkins, for the latter to take 
consequential administrative action on it. And Radcliffe was no simple or 
ignorant person. He was one of England’s leading barristers. No 


arbitrator, who is charged with the adjudication of a matter, which effects 
—— oe 
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the lives of millions of people, would draw up “provisional awards”, and 
let them go out to be partly acted on; not if he is acting judicially. Mr. 
Campbell-Johnson admits one “‘ envisaged award” having gone to Abel 
(which is the same thing as Mountbatten) and Jenkins. What one would 
like to know is whether this was the only one shown to Mountbatten— 
and his advice or orders taken on. 


What pressure Mountbatten privately exerted on Radcliffe is some- 
thing that Mr. Campbell-Johnson should know rather than anyone 
else. But I can speak of the pressure that Mountbatten publicly 
exerted on Radcliffe. In this radio broadcast on the Partition Plan, 
Mountbatten said that the boundaries of the partitioned provinces 
would ‘almost certainly not be identical with those which have been 

provisionally adopted.” Once the matter had been referred to 
arbitration, the Viceroy of India had no business to make a suggestion of 
that nature. But he reiterated it a little later at a press conference, 
quoting false figures to justify it. He said that, in the district of Gurdaspur, 
Muslims were only 8% in excess of the non-Muslims. Actually on the basis 
of the 1941 census the Muslims majority in that district was 2.28%. In 
any event, Radcliffe’s terms of reference required that there should be 
demarcation of boundaries “ on the basis of ascertaining the contiguous 
majority areas of the Muslims and non-Muslims”, irrespective of how big 
or small the majority in any area was. But Mountbatten was anxious that 
Gurdaspur should go to India, so that India should have access to Kashmir. 
Radcliffe did not proceed on the basis of any particular unit of area. Con- 
sidering not districts but tahsils (or subdistricts), he handed over to Hindu 
India the following tahsils, with Muslim majority populations and contin- 
guous to Muslim majority areas of Pakistan: Gurdaspur (52.1 Muslims), 
Batala (55.96 Muslims), Ferozepur (55.2. Muslims Zera (65.2 Muslims), 
Nakodar (59.4 Muslims), Ajnala (59.4 Muslims), Jullunder (51.1 
Muslims). The first two were given away so that India should have 
access to Kashmir and the rest when the “envisaged award”, as Mr. 
Campbell Johnson calls it, was altered. “I have hesitated long” says 
Radcliffe in his award “over those not inconsiderable areas east of 





1 My italics 


2 And of course, Radcliffe gave away large Muslim majority areas of Bengal to 
India, including the district of Murshidabad with 65% Muslims, 
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the Sutlej river and in the angle of the Bias and Sutlej rivers in which 
Muslims majorities are found. But, on the whole, I have come to the 
conclusion that it would be in the true interest of neither State 
to extend the territories of the West Punjab to a strip on the far south of the 
Sutlej and that there are factors such as the disruption of railway communi- 
cations and water systems that ought in this instance to displace the primary 
claims of contiguous majorities”. That this statement, on the face of it 
illogical and unconvincing, is sheer prevarication, should be clear to any 
one who knows that the most mischevious effect of Radcliffe drawing the 
boundary line in these areas where he did has been to disrupt the water 
system, with disastrous consequences, of course to Pakistan. Radcliffe 
knew what he was doing and intended it. And So did Mountbatten. 


That Mountbatten did all this and that he did exert pressure on Rad- 
cliffe, Mr. Campbell-Johnson can-not deny ; and he knows this. All that 
he tries to resist is the charge of “improper pressure” by Mountbatten. 
But does he want people to believe that he does not know that all and any 
pressure on a judge or an arbitrator or an umpire is “‘ improper ”? 


It would have been far better in the interest of Mountbatten’s 
reputation, if reference to this matter had been left out altogether from this 
book. To handle it, a more astute pettifogger than Mr. Campbell-Johnsons 
was required. He acted quite wisely in not trying to explain Patel’s 
declaration , made in the course of a public speech, that his party would 
never have agreed to Partition, if they had not been given an assurance 
in advance that Calcutta woud be awarded to India and not to Pakistan. 
Who gave this assurance ? Who could have given it ? Who managed the 
arbitrator, so that this assurance was implemented? Patel, not being a 
“Birtish colleague” of Mountbatten’s, let the cat out of the bag. For 
in the context of the “ envisaged award ”, as it effected the Punjab, 
Mr. Campbell-Johnson says, “If Mudie had thought that his British 
colleagues had been playing a dishonourable game, is it conceivable that 
he would have let this letter leave his possession 2” Thank you for more 
light on British character. Or on your own character, Mr. Campbell- 
Johnson ? But must you descend to such arguments ? Can’t you really 
do without them ? 
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We are informed that Mountbatten, Ismay, Patel and everybody else 
on the Indian side, told the Maharajah of Kashmir, that if he wished to 
accede to Pakistan, the Government of India would not interfere with it. 
But why is this information repeated so many times in the book ? Is it 
intended to cover up something ? Did the Government of India 
always intend that Kashmir should accede to India and that if it did 
not, it would be made to do so forcibly ? Did the provisions of the 
Boundary Award relating to the contiguous district of Gurdaspur, which 
was unjustly given away to India and without which India could not have 


had access to Kashmir, have anything to do with a “ master plan” for 
Kashmir ? Of course, there could be nothing about all this in Mr. 


Campbell-Johnson’s book. But over and over again we are reminded of 
the assurances given to the Maharajah that he was free to accede to India. 
On this point, the author seems to protest too much. And he does so 
in an awkward attempt to conceal the facts that the Goverment of India 
alway intended that Kashmir should accede to India and took concrete 


steps in pursuance of it. 


On page 230, reference is made to Jinnah’s proposal that the two 


Governors-General should organise the plebiscite in Kashmir. This 
was rejected by Mountbatten on the ground that he was merely constitu- 
tional Governor-General. Reading Mr. Campbell-Johnson’s book, one 
gets the impression that, at that very moment, this constitutional Governor- 
General was playing an active part in diverse affairs of state in India. To 
name just a few of his responsibilities, he was chairman of the Partition 
Council, of the Joint Defence Council and of the Emergency Committee, 
which, in the words of Mr. Campbell-Johnson, “ called forth all his 
powers of objective and dynamic decision”. And of course, he had, right 
up to the moment of his retirement, the vast and complicated responsibility 
for bullying some hundreds of Princes into “ acceding” to India. Judg- 
ing by what Mr. Campbell-Johnson has to say about it, it would 
have been quite consistent with Mountbatten’s position if he had agreed 
supervise to with Jinnah a plebiscite in Kashmir. If specific powers were 
needed for the purpose, these could have been given him. Indeed, this was 
contemplated in Jinnah’s proposal. But it was the settled policy of the 
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Government of India that there should be no plebiscite in Kashmir. 
Subsequent events have proved it. 


Mr. Campbell-Johnson suggests (p. 229) that Jinnah admitted to 
Mountbatten, what he was not publicly prepared to admit, that the 
tribesmen who had invaded Kashmir could be recalled by him. Of 
course, Mr. Campbell-Johnson, Mountbatten’s Press Attache and a mem- 
ber of his “ brain trust”, does not say things categorically. He merely 
“ suggests’. The book is so full of these “ suggestions ”’, all against a parti- 
cular set of persons (and noneagainst any other), that the discerning reader 
would know what value to place on them. 


Fortunately however, we have a record of what actually happened at 
the meeting between Jinnah and Mountbatten to which Mr. Campbell 
Johnson refers. After it was over, the Prime Minister of Pakistan sent a 
telegram to the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, in which the gist 
of the discussion, so faras it related to Kashmir, was set out: It reads 
as follows :— 


‘“* The two Governors-General met at Lahore and had a long dis- 
cussion on 1 November. The upshot of the discussion was 
that the Governor-General of Pakistan made the following 


proposals to the Governor-General of India for the acceptance 
of the India Dominion :— 


“1. To put an immediate stop to fighting, the two Governors- 
General should be authorized and vested with full powers 
by both Dominion Governments to issue a proclamation 
forthwith, giving forty-eight hours’ notice to the two 
opposing forces to cease fire. The Governor-General of 
Pakistan has no control over the forces of the Provisional 
Government of Kashmir or the tribesmen engaged in the 
fighting, but he will warn them in the clearest terms that if 
they do not obey the order to cease fire immediately, the 
forces of both Dominions will make war on them ; 
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“2. Both the forces of the India Dominion and the tribesmen 
to withdraw simultaneously and with the utmost expedition 
from Jammu and Kashmir State territory ; 


“3. With the sanction of the two Dominion Governments, the 
two Governors-General to be given full powers to restore 
peace, undertake the administration of Jammu and Kash- 
mir State, and arrange for a plebiscite without delay under 
their joint control and supervision ”’.! 


This is what transpired between Jinnah and Mountbatten and not 
what Mr. Campbell Johnson suggests. 


Mr. Campbell-Johnson’s aversion to Jinnah is such that not only 
does he not spare him, but he does not, in the process, even spare truth. I 
was not privileged to be present on any of the occasions on which Jinnah 
is supposed to have behaved in a foolish way or said the foolish things 
that Mr. Campbell-Johnson reports him to have said. But, like millions 
of other common people, I did hear his broadcast of June 3, 1947, which, 
according to Mr. Campbell-Johnson, was a disreputable performance. 
What does this Press Attache, this literary hack, know about these things ? 
But he presumes to know everything, including how the Persian words 
“Pakistan Zindabad ”’ should be uttered. All his chagrin evidently springs 
from the fact that Pakistan was really in the bag. It seemed to me, as 
it seemed to alot of other people, with better judgment than Mr. 
Campbell-Johnson’s, that the Quaid-i-Azam’s June 3 broadcast was, as it 
ought to have been, lucid, dignified and well-delivered. Mr. Campbell- 
Johnson found no “ liveliness or warmth ” in it. If he had, he would surely 
have found fault with it on that score and we would have read on page 


107 of his book, “Jinnah’s broadcast was entirely unsuited to the occasion ; 
it was lively and warm.” 





It would give no satisfaction to Mr. Campbell-Johnson if he were 





_ 1 Quoted by Sir Zafarulla Khan in the Security Council on January 17, 1948, 
Official Records p. 90. 
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told the truth that he is the /east of the calumniators of Jinnah. If 
perchance he is a serious student of the affairs of this sub-continent, he 
must know that before he arrived on the scene, for full twenty years, 
Jinnah was the object of a consistent high-powered campaign of abuse 
and vilification. The men who conducted it, though not British, were 
better masters of the English language than our Press Attache. They 
ransacked all the resources of that language for abusive epithets to be 
employed against Jinnah. They also directed against him the subtlest 
technique of innuendo and insinuation,’ a technique of which they were 
past masters. Compared to them the Press Attache is a baby. Not only 
were Jinnah’s Hindu traducers more resourceful and skillful, but also more 
genuine than Mr. Campbell-Johnson. In the face of their campaign of 
hate, sustained as it was by the vast finances of the Congress and its Big 
Business allies, a smaller man would have given way. But Jinnah, whom 
they already knew they could not buy, refused to be beaten by calumny. 
Th2 more he was calumniated, the more determined he became in the 
pursuit of his ideals. 


These adversaries of Jinnah, so far as his personal character was 
concerned, described him as vain, haughty, conceited, ambitious and 
self-centred. While under these heads, they called him a great many names, 
they never called into question his incorruptibility, his intrepidity as a 
leader or his shrewedness as a politician. They would condemn him 
for his good living, as being according to the Gandhian and their view, 
inconsistent with the leadership of a poor community. Of course, he 
liked to live well ; and, with his fabulous income as a lawyer, he could 
afford todo so. And he did not suffer fools gladly, whatever their rank or 
the colour of their skin. But it was left to Mr. Campbell-Johnson to dis- 
cover in Jinnah moral turpitude, awkwardness, stupidity and ineptitude. 


But Jinnah is now dead. So is Liaquat Ali Khan, his principal 
colleague in his dealings with Mountbatten. Thus there is apparently 
none left on the Pakistani side with a full knowledge of facts, none who can 
answer back Mr. Campbell-Johnson. But this can give him only a 
temporary advantage. For the truth about the great events of history 
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and its great men cannot for ever remain misrepresented. Mr. Campbell- 
Johnson’s book may have a vogue now. But it will be of no use to the 
serious student of history, and will soon be forgotten. Jinnah, on the 
other hand, will always be remembered. He will be remembered by 
millions of his grateful people, as long as there is any generation of them 
left, for having given them a nationality and a homeland. He will be 
remembered by the historians for his place in the galaxy of founding- 
fathers of nations. He will be recognised as perhaps the only one of them, 
who created a state by the sheer force of his own moral and intellectual 
qualities. 


And what kind of person does Mountbatten emerge from the pages 
of Mr. Campbell-Johnson’s book ? Biographers can lie ; facts cannot. 
What are the facts ? Mountbatten forced the pace of developments 
and sought to complete the process of the liquidation and partition of the 
British Indian Empire in a little over two months. Only a rash and 
irresponsible person could have done that. A Wavel would not ; nor 
any other seasoned British statesman. Mountbatten’s own impetuousity 
and lack of statesmanship were matched by those of his principals in 
London, the immature and reckless leaders of the British Labour Party. 
Between them, they made the biggest, the most horrible, peacetime mess 
of history. In the bargain we had a million dead and ten million 
persons uprooted from their homes. Perhaps to Mountbatten, the 
war-lord, this loss of life, this misery, meant nothing. To him presumably 
they were no more than the normal incidents of a vast military operation. 


There are some who think that Mountbatten was a friend of India. 
It would be true to say that he was a friend of India as against Pakistan, 
but not absolutely. Whatever he did to injure Pakistan, he did with 
the calculated intention that it should injure India also. And he 
succeeded in it. True, he agreed to the creation of the two separate 
states of Pakistan and India. But he sowed the seeds of discord bet- 
ween them, so that they should not, for many a long year, cooperate 
with each other or be strong. He did nothing, and acquiesced in his 
Government doing nothing, to prevent the massacre of Muslims by the 
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RSS and the Sikh murder gangs. Thereby he helped to demonstrate the 
thesis, long propagated by the British, that the alternative to their 
rule was civil war and made certain that the relations between 
India and Pakistan should be bitter. Likewise in the case of 
Kashmir. Noel-Baker, the British delegate, had taken the stand 
in the Security Council that in order that the plebiscite in Kashmir should 
be fair and impartial, the partisan administration of Shaikh Abdullah 
should be modified. Mountbatten, according to Mr. Campbell-. 
Johnson, felt that this “ attempt to deal out even-handed justice ” was 
“ producing heavy-handed diplomacy ” ; and he did not want any inter- 
ference with “* the legally constituted government ”. There was behind 
the scenes activity in London ; Noel-Baker was forced to eat his words and 
change his attitude to conform to Mountbatten’s. The result has 
been that the four-year-old dispute has not been resolved to this day ; 
and the two countries have been expending on war preparations vast 
sums of money that they badly need for economic development and social 
reform. This is perhaps what Mountbatten intended. 


But Mountbatten must be given credit for such outstanding qualities 
as he possessed. I once heard the late Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan describe 
him asa most astute negotiator. And there is no doubt that while 
Viceroy, he gave proof of being possessed of an extraordinary power of 
decision. He certainly was dynamic and allowed no obstacle to bar his 
way. In so far as he brings out these qualities of Mountbatten, no fair- 
minded person can disagree with Mr. Campbell-Johnson. But judged 
as a whole, his book must be pronounced to be a deliberate distortion of 
history. Fortunately, Mr. Campbell-Johnson does his distorting in such 
an unskillful and unconvincing manner that he can easily be shown to 
have, as we have to some extent shown that he has, resorted to mis- 
representation and suppression of important facts. 
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Atlas of Islamic History. Compiled by Harry W. Hozard. Princeton : 
Princeton University Press. 1951. 49$pp. S4. 


This is a most important publication. So far I am aware, no atlas of 
this kind has ever appeared before. We have in it the bulk of Muslim 
history, covering a period of nearly 1,400 years, depicted in maps. These 
maps have been carefully and systematically planned, drawn and produced. 
They are so arranged that the series tells a connected story. 


It is significant that during the contemporary period, practically all the 
work on the history, politics, economics and other aspects of the life of the 
Islamic world, has been done by western scholars. In respect of the 
resources of talent, finance, and organisation, needed for such work, 
the west has made tremendous progress. The Islamic world stands static, 
where it stood three centuries ago. German, Dutch, French and British 
scholars have, for over a century, been writing memorable books on Islamic 
countries, their peoples and their problems. Headed by Hitti, the Ameri- 
cans too have now come into the field ; and their achievements in it might 
well be even more important than the Europeans’. The reasons for 
American interest in the Islamic world are obvious. America, as a world 
power, has a stake, economic and strategic, in the Islamic world, at least 
as great as that of any European nation. However, the west is interested 
in the world of Islam, not for economic and strategic considerations 
only. As Mr. Natsir, ex-Prime Minister of Indonesia, recently said in 
Karachi, the west cannot forget that the Muslims were once great and 
powerful. 


The Atlas of Islamic History conveys in a most vivid mannet the story 
of the rise and decline, century by century, of Muslim power in the three 
continents of Asia, Europe and Africa. Matters of historical and geo- 
graphical detail are dealt with in notes. 1 would not venure to comment on 
these notes, except in so far as they relate to Pakistan and India. Here the 
compiler has made certain statements that are inaccurate and misleading. 
From what is said on page 42, one gets the impression that forced and 
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opportunist conversions played an important partinthe spread of Islam in 
the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. This is contrary to the fact that, generally 
speaking, Islam spread in the subcontinent asa result of proselytizing. This 
fact should be clear to any one who has read Arnold’s Preaching of 
Islam, to which the compiler of the Atlas himself refers as one of his sources. 
On the same page, we are told that Akbar “ who after 1579 was hostile 
to Islam, yet reduced most of India to Muslim rule”. This statement, on the 
face of it illogical, embodies a point of view, which the British, for political 
reasons, were at pains to give currency to. It is also not strictly in 
accordance with facts. If the inference that Akbar was hostile to Islam has 
been drawn from the fact that he started the “‘Din-e-llahi’’, the inference 
is unwarranted. Then we are told that Aurangzeb was a “puritanical 
Moslem fanatic”. The British, with a view to spreading disaffection between 
their Hindu and Muslim subjects, went out of ther way to play up this view. 
True, Aurangzeb waged wars with the Hindu Sivaji. But there is no 
certain proof that his motive in these wars was religious and not political. 
He was certainly puritanical. But there is no denying the facts that he 
had Hindu generals and endowed Hindu temples, which show that he was 
after all not so fanatical. 


In the last paragraph of the first column on page 42, there is some de- 
finitely false history. We are told that under the British the Muslims were 
“ protected and prospered”. This is not true at all. The bulk of India was 
taken by the British, by force or fraud, from the Muslims. Having done 
that, the British proceeded systematically to suppress the Muslims, so that 
the latter became a down-trodden community. The British made laws 
to rob the Muslims of their lands and thus reduced them to penury. By 
express official orders, they shut them out of the publicservices and excluded 
them from the professions. They destroyed their academic system and “resum- 
ed” or misappropriated their educational and charitableendowments. This 
process went on in broad day light for nearly a hundred years. In support 
of these contentions, the compiler of the At/as might or might not give 
credence to the testimony of Muslim writers. But all this and a lot more 
can be read in chapter IV of Sir William Hunter’s book The Indian Musal- 
mans, first published in 1871 and reprinted in 1945 by the Comrade 
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Publishers, Calcutta. Hunter, I might add, was a British civilian officer 
serving in Bengal. 


Then the compiler goes on to say that, under the British, the Muslim 

“political power was limited.” The fact is that until the second decade of 
the present century, they had no political power at all. Thereafter they 
had very limited share of it. It could not but be very limited, because 
they had been completely suppressed for a whole century. And they had 
good reason for being afraid that, if the British left, they would be wholly at the 
mercy of an intolerant and hostile Hindu majority. It is not true to say, 
as the compiler has said, that the Muslim “ were far less eager for inde- 
pendence than the Hindus ”. For they made repeated attempts for indepen- 
dence, involving them in heavy sacrifices. Some of these attempts are des- 
cribed in Hunter’s book to which I have referred. The Muslims were eager 
for independence; but, with the emergence of militant Hindu nationalism, 
they were not eager to exchange subjection to the British for what would 
have have been subjection to the Hindus. 


In the same paragraph, speaking of Pakistan, the compiler says : 
“Disputes with India over Kashmir and Hyderabad and with Afghanistan, 
over the Pathans, have troubled the new state......... Unless these problem s 
and resultant economic difficulties can be solved by negotiation, Pakistan’s 
future is bleak”. The first statement in this paragraph was not entirely 
true even a year ago, when presumably there was a last opportunity of 
correcting it. The dispute with Afghanistan has never been important 
enough for Pakistan to be “ troubled ” by it. The Indian military inva- 
sion and occupation of the independent state of Hyderabad, and India’s 
defiance of the United Nations in this respect, were certainly resented in 
Pakistan, exactly as Hitler’s military invasion and occupation of Austria 
and Czechoslovakia were resented, say, in Britain. And Pakistan has had 
to give shelter to a number of refugees who fled their homes after India 
had let loose a reign of terror in Hyderabad. Indian occupation of 
Kashmir and India’s refusal to carry out her obligation for holding a fair 
and impartial plebiscite in that area certainly create a most serious situation. 
The author offers the gratuitous advice that “‘ these disputes ” should be 
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settled by “negotiation”. But when the other party to a dispute refuses to 
settle by negotiation, as India has done in the case of Kashmir, surely the 
United Nations, which is seized of this matter, should devise some other 
means of settling it. However from these “ disputes” no ‘“ economic 
difficulties ” have resulted for Pakistan. It is an elementary fact that Pakis- 
tan is economically the soundest country in southern and southeast Asia. 
If there have been any “economic difficulties” resulting from Indo-Pakistan 
disputes, they all have been for India, difficulties to get over which India 
has had to be given vast sums of money by the United States. The compiler 
is entitled to hold the view that the future of Pakistan is “* bleak”, but not 
for the reasons that he has stated. Incidentally, the Muslim population 
of Pakistan is 85% of the total, not 90%. 


It is with regret that I have written these lines in criticism of this Atlas, 
which has been produced under such eminent auspices as those of Professor 
Hitti and the Princeton Univesity Press. Precisely because of these aus- 
pices, the Atlas would be taken as authoritative by people throughout the 
world. In order that they should not be misled, it is hoped that in the next 
edition the compiler and the publishers will remove the inaccuracies that 
there are in it. Except for these inaccuracies, it is an admirable publication. 


K. &. H. 


The Hyderabad Question before the United Nations. Prepared by the 
Hyderabad Delegation to the United Nations. Karachi. 1951. 
148 pp. Rs. 3/-/- 


One of the most dramatic cases ever to come up before the Security 
Council of the United Nations was the case of Hyderabad, an Indian state 
of about half the size of France and with a population as large Turkey’s. 
This state, like hundreds of others, was under the suzerainty of the British 
Crown. It was a part of the settlement under which the British transferred 
power that the suzerainty of the Crown over these states would, on the 
British leaving India, lapse and that they would be free to accede either to 
the new India or Pakistan, or remain independent. Hyderabad decided to 
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remain independent. But India was determined not to let her. When 
threats failed, India blockaded Hyderabad. And it was a most merciless 
blockade. But when that too failed, India invaded Hyderabad. It was 
after the invasion had begun that Hyderabad’s complaint against India came 
up before the Security Council. The Indian delegate, knowing his Govern- 
ment’s time table, asked for an adjournment. This was granted. There 
was practically no resistance to the Indian forces invading Hyderabad. 
When the Courcil next met to consider the case, the Nizam, the Ruler of 
Hyderabad, had capitulated. There was some quibbling by the Indian 
delegate about the statehood of Hyderabad and the credentials of the 
Hyderabad delegate. There was bitter condemnation of India’s aggression 
by some of the members of the Council. But being faced with a fait accompli, 
it did nothing. It allowed India to get away with it. A few month 
later, there was again an inconclusive debate, initiated by the Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan. But no member of the Security Council said a word 
about the issue. Shocking as was India’s aggression, no less shocking 
was the Security Council’s acquiesence in it. 


On all these matters, the volume under review, The Hyderabad Question 
before the United Nations, throws most helpful light. It consists of three 
parts and an annexure. In the first part is given an historical account of 
Hyderabad and details of how it was invaded and occupied by India. The 
second part comprises documents showing that Hyderabad was an_inde- 
pendent state and extracts from the proceedings of the Security Council. 
The third part deals with material relating to the credentials of the Hydera- 
bad delegation. The annexure contains the report of the Security 
Council on the case of Hyderabad to the General Assembly, ending with 
the words “The Council remains seized of the Hyderabad question”. 


The compilation is an extremely useful one and will no doubt be of 
considerable interest to students, both of Indian and United Nations affairs. 


K. 8. 








